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SACO LOWELL 
The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 
improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between 
the bars. With these bars you can adjust according to 
the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 
as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen 
and also one several times larger. 
These Bars are furnished without extra charge on New 
Vertical Openers. 


SACO - LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Office 
| Boston, Mass. 
Rane W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


A ene Price for Standard Shuttles 


Since the advent of the Northrop Loom we have designed and placed on the market more than 2100 kinds 
of Draper Shuttles to meet the many Spinning and Weaving conditions in various mills. 

Improved types, made from a broader experience, have superseded some of the older Shuttles; but many 
Mills still continue to use Shuttles which have been largely replaced by an improved type. 


Standardization Means Lower Cost and Improved Service 


Because of the many kinds in use, our Shuttles have, until now, been made ‘‘to order.’’ ‘The more general 
acceptance and increase .d use of a few types that meet a very large ‘number of conditions has made it possible 
for us to consider the adoption of a few Standards, of which we propose to carry a ready-made stock. This 
means better service, prompt deliveries on orders and a saving in cost of production which we are passing to 
our customers in the form of Reduced Prices on these Standard Shuttles. 

The list of Standard Shuttles already includes three of our most popular numbers. Others will be added 
from time to time. 

Let’s Talk it Over. Ask our Salesmen and Experts about these new Standard Shuttles; also about 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Truly Yours 

The 

4 MO uty 


Weave Room—The Mollohon Manufacturing Company, Newberry, S. C. 


The Yard Stick 


High humidity, dampness, changes of temperature—all these | (| YOUR | / 
conditions are encountered in weave and slasher rooms. How long | 


will the ordinary paint stand up—and stay white—against such PROBLEMS | 


odds? Not long. | 

Look at the pieture again. The walls are white! The Mollo- i 
hon Manufacturing Company uses nothing but the best. In five ; 
years they used 7,050 gallons of Hockaday. It saves them money. ee i 

Hockaday is the only mill white that does not require a size or | ee | | | 
special undercoater for slasher and weave rooms. That’s only one | TEXTILE 
of its nine exclusive features. | i 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY, 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, A NEW BOOK—SEND FOR(¢IT 


Chicago. “Solving your Painting Problems” is a 
challenge. It's brim-full of striking facts. 
'O. H. JOHNSON, Mgr. Southern Branch, Well illustrated. You'll like it. We will 
Office send the hook to you gladly, no obligation of 
Newberrv. §. C course. Write us today. 
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Experience and experiments have proven to us that beyond 
any doubt, cotton calender rolls made of long staple cotton 
sive the longest service of any cotton roll. 


Therefore, all Butterworth cotton rolls are made of long 
staple cotton. We also make combination rolls—cotton 
and husk, cotton and excelsior, cotton and wool; all kinds 
of paper rolls, husk rolls, coir fibre rolls. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘anadian Representative: Providence Office: Greenville; S. C., Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Turks Head Building Masonic: Temple Building 
W. J. Westaway Company Wilton G. Smith, Mer. 
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Viewing the Nation’s Wealth 


Uncle Sam, on an inspection tour of 
American properties, examines a 
lighting system in one of his mills 


The Dutch Boy Painter: 


“If you had to work tm the glare of these 
lights all day, you would soon need a In e ani | Se O 
glasses. Imagirtee how much better 


work .the employes could do with a paint 


that distributes light evenly imto every 
OU can easily imagine what would happen to your production and 


corner.” 
your profits if your employes tried to work in your mill while 
blindfolded. 

Yet in many mills today men and women are working in rooms so 
poorly lighted that there is a condition at least approaching ‘‘ blindfold- 
edness.’’ 

Take the bandage of inadequate lighting from your employes’ eyes. 
Paint walls, ceilings, perhaps parts of machines, with a paint that re- 
flects more light. Help your employes see as they should and you re- 
duce production costs and inerease output. You decrease losses from 
spoilage of goods and cut down aceidents to your personnel. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead combined with Dutch Boy Flatting Oil gives 

a white, flat paint that distributes light evenly throughout the work- 
room. It eliminates the blinding glare of a gloss paint that concen- 
trates the rays in certain spots and throws shadows in others. 
Fave the surface eat 3 | Such a paint is a good investment from every point of view. It 
& you save all Bint vNenih spreads far, sticks tight to the surface and doesn’t chip or seale. It 
—~ | gives a smooth, hard surface that is easy to keep clean. 

Write for Painting Helps No. 32. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati . San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
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and The New Tariff 


following is an address be- 
fore the National Retail Dry 

Goods Association by Frederic B. 

Shipley, of Shipley-Hollis Co.) 

At the outset, let me disclaim any 
partisan. purpose. Obviously before 
this convention, nation-wide in its 
scope, and purely business in its 
purpose, any discussion of the tari 
from its party aspects, is oul of 
place. Yet the tariff, whether in ifs 
relation to cotton cloth, or any other 
has so long been tied up with parti- 
san polities, that in discussing. the 
one, one risks an inference that he 
is thinking of the other. 

But it is because the time has 
come for business men to do what 
they can to disentagle the tariff 
from politics, that I welecomé the 
privilege of discussing it with you, 
not as Republicans or Democrats, 
but as business men. 


Long since, every thoughtful man 
must have realized the hopelessness 
, of every. settling the tariff, so long 
as it remains the tail of one politi- 
cal kite or the other, Fourteen vears 
ago, came my first disillusion when 
the Aldrich textile schedules first 
came to notice. The dry goods trade 
in general were opposed to some of 
its increases, and some of us were 
delegated to go to Washington to 


‘The 


stir up sentiment against. the bill. 
There was a_ certain Democratic 
Senator from the South, of great 


prominence, whose low tariff views 
were well knOwn, and with whom I 
happened to be well acquainted. He 
spent many hours with me over the 
cotton schedule, and was not only 
sympathetic with my views, but en- 
tirely eonvineed that the schedule 
was bad and ought to be beaten. He 
was helpful in so many ways that 
his sincerity could not be doubted. 


frankly said that while he would 
vote with us, there were so many 
cotton mills in his own state, that 


he considered it bad polities to take 
a conspicuous stand on the cotton 
schedule. Besides, he said, he eon- 
sidered it good politics to let his 
political opponents hang themsel- 
ves, 
Anomalous as it may seem, with 
all four of the last tariff bills, our 
great help in opposing high rates, 
came from Congressmen and Sena- 
lors who were members. of the 
high tariff party. By this, of eourse, 
is not meant the vote, for Congress- 
men almost invariably vote. with 


their party. Bul what is meant, is 
the altitude during the months of 
committee work ‘and debate that 


from a party standpoint; 


lead up to the vote, and really de- 
termine the character of the bill. To 
bring this down to the last ‘bill, still 
fresh in mind, it would have been 
comparatively easy for the minority 


leaders to delay its passage until 
after election at least. But they did't 


want to delay it. They considered it 
good politics to let it pass. They 
kept it before the Senate and in the 
public eye ,long enough to reach 
what they considered themselves six 
weeks before election to go back 
home and talk about it for political 
purposes. They seem to have used 
good judgment. But good judgment 
nol good 
judgment from the country’s stand- 
point, 

This should be food for thought 
for any business man thal is 
fied to let the tariff remain a party 
question. Anyone see that the 
time and manner of passing thal 
bill, eoupled with the results of 
the election, have put the whole 
tariff question back on the fire, and 
(hat the agitation and strife that in- 
evitabily will result, will be had 


salis- 


for business and bad for the coun- 
Lry. 
Let me emphasize that I am not 


bringing the question up. [It is up. 
It will not down. It has been 
brought up by those very interests 
that, taking advantage of a favor- 
able political situation, forced upon 
the country a new tariff of their own 
making fo suit their own purpose; 
at the most inauspicious period in 
our business history... forced upon 
the country. twenty months of agi- 
lation and uncertainty, at a time 
when all busimess was painfully ex- 
triealing itself from its post-war 
troubles; forced it against the coun- 
sel of the best business and banking 
judgment, and even against the’ best 
counsel in their own political camp, 
against the advice of their own 
press, and in face of manifest pub- 
lic Opinion. Gentlemen, the great- 
est of all the private influences thal 
brought this untimely and unwise 
revision about, were those interests 
that were behind what is known. in 
Washington as the textile lobby, and 
it is to the workings of that lobby 
that I want to refer today, and to 
enlist your interest and support in 
an effort for its destruction. 


A bad and unpopular tariff cannot 


last. The Aldrich tariff lasted four 
years, although in less than two 


years a new bill was passed by both 
houses of Congress, although vetoed 
the President. 


by 


The Fordney law will last three 
years at most. Many. signs 
point to a much shorter life. Every 
dry goods counter in the country 
is already more or less of a forum 
for tariff debate. When Mrs. 
Grundy asks Mamie Smith, the 
elerk at Jones’ store, why the price 
of such and such is so high, Mamie 
is very apt to answer “tariff.” 
Mamie may be very wrong about it, 
Dry goods men may know that the 
price is economically low. But that 
talk cannot be stopped. Mrs. Grundy 
has a vole now that tallies just as 
much on election day as that of the 
president of this association. Wo- 
men voters’ organizations are talk- 
ing tariff every day, and they are 
taiking it particularly in relation to 
dry goods. A surprising number of 
requests for information and sam- 
ples are coming to The Fair Tariff 


League. 
There are sound reasons why wo- 
men have a kéener interest than 


men in the prices of everyday things. 
The average man knows or cares 
very little about the cost of. his 
shirts or collars. Men do not watch 
the pennies. Not so with women. 
The average housewife everywhere 
must scrimp along on an allowance, 
generally smaller than it ought (0 
be. Out of it she must pay the 
butcher and the baker, and the hun- 
dred and one household expenses. 
In addition she must buy clothes 
for herself and the children. Very 
often, a few cents a pound on meat, 
or a few cents a yard on cloth, 
mean that vital difference between 
ends meeting or failing to meet. 
(he pennies count, 
the pennies. Women have become 
sub-consciously sore on the price 
question, and when they are told, 
as Lhey are bound to be told, by the 
politicians at least, that the tariff 
is fo blame, she is quite ready 
believe it, and she is going to be re- 
sentful, and it doesn’t make much 
difference whether the politicians 
are right about it or not. 

The tariff question has been with 
us for a long time; it is apl be 
with us for a long time to come, 
but it is going to be with us with a 
vengeance during the next two 
years. It is certain to come up when 
the new Congress convenes, and 
(hat may be within three months. 
Unless all signs fail, tariff will be 
the outstanding issue in the next 
national campaign, now bul eighteen 
months off, 

And what especially concerns this 


. WETe 


and she counts’ 


that 
cotton goods, 
the storm center of that agitation. 
They will be the storm center be- 
cause they are the things which the 
publie, and particularly the women, 
are best able to understand. and 
with which they are most ubiquit- 
ously concerned, and because these 
schedules are the most vulnerable 
of all. 

There are certain outstanding 
facts thal the public will want ex- 
plained before they will consent to 
an imerease in duty upon things 
they must buy every day. The facts 
brought out clearly by the 
Tariff Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft to investigate cotton cloth. 
and by the present United States 
Tariff Commission. These facets al- 
ready have a wide circulation. The 
politicians will that they have 
a wider circulation. One is that’ 
the American cotton industry has 
been doing amazingly well. 

Quoting literally from the Com- 
mission’s report, we find this: 
Quotations from Tariff ‘Commission 

Report. 

“The United States 
more pounds of cotton 
weaves more yards. of cotton. cloth 
than any other country. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the cotton 
looms of the United States has more 


goods, and 
W il be 


association is dry 


particularly 


See 


consumes 
yarn, and 


than kept pace with the increase 
in the domestic consumption of cot- 
ton eloth, and for some ‘time the 


exportable surplus has been tending 
lo increase. For more than 100 
years the United States has been an 
exporter of cotton cloth. In. ever 
year since 1875 exports have largely 
exceeded imports. During the 45 
vears, 1875-1920, exports of count- 
able cotton cloth have exceeded im- 
ports: by more 10,000.000.000 
square yards, and have added over 
SYO0,000,000 to the favorable trade 
balance of the country. Imports of 
cotton cloth are normally small. 
They were tending to increase up to 
the time of the Civil War. but then 
sharply. Although the 
duties have since been considerably 
lowered, the domestic industry has 
developed to such an extent that for 


most varieties of cloth the relative 
height of the tariff has become of 


minor importance, and changes in 
the small volume of imports have 
been due much more largely to the 
fluctuations of supply and demand. 
As the domestic industry expands 
the range of fabrics imported tends 
lo decline and to be confined more 
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and more cloths that are either 
not made here in sufficient quanti- 
ty, or are not made here at all. In 
addition there is an import of spe- 
cialties which are salable irrespec- 
tive of the height the tariff be- 
cause of novelty in designs or color- 
ing, and which are required in quan- 


ot 


tities so small that domestic mills 
do not find it profitable to get out 


imitations.” 
As to the relation between im- 
portation and domestic production, 


the ‘Tariff Commission gives. these 
enlightening figures: In 1889 im- 


ports were 1.41 per cent of domestic 
production ; then they have 
steadily declined until im 4919 they 
were than 2-3 of ft per cent, in 
volume and in value they have de- 
elined in the same period from 3.52 


less 


per cent to 1.44 per cent. Exports 
for the same period rose from 3,61 
per eent as to quantily, and 4,50 
per cent. as to value, to 9 4-2 per 
cent and 10 per cent respectively. 


Extraordinary as these figures seem, 
they de not show the full truth, be- 
cause while the figures of domestic 
production represent the mill cost 
or value largely for grey cloth, the 
import fi represent the’values 
entered for duty, whieh is the ordi- 
nary foreign wholesale price, gen- 
eraily for tinished cloth. So the dis- 


i 


parity is’ even greater than appears 
from the: figures, Until the extra- 
ordinary. year —1920,. the largest 


amount of cotton cloth imported in 


any one of the previous 30° years 
was in 1917, when H- rose to. $15,- 


093.203, largely because otf the spee- 
ial importation of certain linings for 
wal’ The normal imports 
for 20 perivously had been 
averaging about half that figure, or 
less than one-fourth the output of 
a single American mill 

Another point is that the industry 


purposes. 


years 


has grown in the last 3 decades 
fully twice as fast as the popula- 
tion. In 1890 there were '14.472,000 


spindles, in 1920 there were 35,472,000 
spindles. ‘The population increased 
ii per cent, but the looms increased 
146 per cent. Another point is that 
the ‘Tariff Board brought out clear- 
ly that even in 1941, wages on the 
whole were less per yard in Ameri- 
ca. than in Great Britain, its prin- 
cipal competitor, although the wages 


per hour were higher. This was 
due largelv to the general use of 
automatic. looms here; while in 
Great Britain: they. are. generally 
banned by the weavers unions, 
Another point is the profits of 
American mills. The statisties of 


income issued by the Treasury de- 
partment in 1922 show that of 1,129 
eorporations, 1,045 reported net m- 
totalling  $306,104,198, an 
of about $300,000 per an- 
The figures for all. recent 
not at hand, bul that these 
returns are Dot exceptional is shown 
by the for the year 1918, 
which shows $294,905,581. What this 
means as a return to actually. In- 
vested capital, can not be determined 
with certainty, but having in mind 


average 
years are 


returns 


that many of these mills in whole 
or im part were buill- many. years 


ago, and putting the average actual 


cost at $20 per spindle, it will be 


seen that the average net return 
exceeds 40 per cent per annum. In 
any case, the income tax returns 
elearly show that the cotton 1in- 


dustry is relatively the most profil- 
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able of all great. American indus- 
tries, 

The total annual production in 
{919 was in a public hearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee givy- 
en by The Fair League as $2,188,- 
000,000, and these figures were not 
challenged. Ags the peak prices did 
not begin to come until the closing 
months of 1919, some conception of 
the importance to the public of this 
one commodity may be had. For this 
vast amount means mill cost or sell- 
ing price only, largely of grey cloth. 
When various selling agency, whole- 
sale, retail and garment manufac- 
turing profits are added proportion- 
ately, it will be seen that the annual 
to the publie at retail is. not 
from four billion dollars. 

Now when the American public 
is being told, and told largely with 


eost 
far 


truth, that it is obliged to pay an 
average of one-fourth'more for its 


cotton cloth than the people of the 
rest of the world, and even than the 
people of Canada across the border 
although the raw material is grown 
at home; when. it is told that Amer- 
ical mills are the most prosperous 
and efficient in the world, and regu- 


larly and. increasingly. export vast 
quantities of cotton cloth to neu- 
tral markets: when the public is 


told what it is so ready to belheve, 
that this tariff has been used to 
ereate monopolies and raise prices 
for the enrichment of a few mill 
owners, What sane man.can doubt 
that the publie will not only’ resist 
any effort to inerease that tariff, 
but will destroy any interest or even 
any party that stands for it. It will 
no longer suffice to demand duties 
of 40 per cent or more on the whole- 
sale value on the ground of high 
American wages, for the public is 
being shown that the total wages 
paid m the industry are only about 
16 per cent of the mill selling prices. 
They will not believe that there is 
any danger from foreign competi- 
tion in an industry whose exports 
are many times the imports. They 
are bound to come to the conclu- 
sion that the whole cotton cloth 
tariff is a put-up job to exploit them 
hy law. That man must be blind in- 
deed that cannot see that that feel- 
ing has been growing apace, and now 
is In overwhelming majority. 
thoughtful and disinterested stud- 
ents of public opinion feel that the 
situation is already such that un- 
less something soon done to re- 
lieve public feeling, the whole tariff 
business in danger of being 
thrown overboard with startling 
suddenness, and that downright free 
trade will come before we are aware 
and before we are ready. 


is 


is 


Already the rumbling are heard. 
lt is no secret that a Congressional 
investigation of the whole cotton in- 
dustry may come at any time. The 
leaders of the unions concerned in 
the great and protracted strikes in 
New England last year, are trying 
‘io get their side before the public, 
and certain influential leaders in 
Washington are with them. They 
maintain that in spite of huge divi- 
dends, the mill wages are not only 
the lowest in America, but too low 
for decent living... The union lead- 
ers are able an denergetic, and rea- 
lize that all the political advantage 
is on their side, and ‘as the new Con- 
gress will be orgapized, such an in- 
vestigation would expose the utter- 


Many § 


most insides of everything from raw 
cotton to retail prices. The whole- 
sale trade has nothing to fear, for 
iis margins could scarcely be less: 
but the whelesale trade, like all oth- 
er business, has much to fear from 
the general stirring up of public 
feeling, and publie feeling will be 
stirred. up if the public ever learns 
the full truth of certain phases ol 
colton manufacturing. 

This is a time when the clearest 
duty of every patriotic citizen is to 
help maintain public confidence in 
our business institutions, and con- 
fidence in our law making bodies, 
Onee that confidence is destroyed, 
once the public comes to. believe, 
however wrongly, either that our 
national legislature is impotent, or 
is actually controlled by predatory 
interests, then not only will infinite 
business harm result, as a certain- 
ly, bul the way is made easier for 
that communistie clan, which all but 


the stupid or self-absorbed can see, 


is becoming a world menace. 


It should never for a moment be 
forgotten that the tariff is not the 
private busines of the manufactur- 
er and merchant; it is the business 
of the public, and what I want to 
bring home to you is that the greed, 
or the .stupidity, whichever it was, 
of a small group of,cotton manu- 
facturers, grown bold with previous 
successes, have forced upon this 
country a. tariff so bad and so un- 


called for, that a large part of the 
American public are coming to be- 


) 
lieve that they are being exploited 
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under cover of law. All though his- 


tory, whenever people have been 
sufficiently free, they have sooner 
or later taken the correction of real 


or fancied wrongs into their own 
hands, and they have generally done 
it suddenly and often roughly. The 
greatest danger to any system of 
government anywhere, at any time, 
is an alliance, or the appearance of 
an alliance, between the law making 
power and private business, and the 
astonishing. thing that the so0- 
salled intelligent classes, the mer- 
chants, the bankers and the lawyers, 
rarely see this danger until too 
late. | 

So this effort is to arouse the in- 
terest of the wholesale dry goods 
trade. and then to make a eoncrete 
suggestion as to how that. trade can 
exert a powerful influence, and per- 
haps a determining influence, to- 
wards an immediate amelioration of 
the problem, and towards accelerat- 
ing the growing national determina- 
tion to get the tariff out of polit-es. 


is 


As to the schedule itself, I regret 
that time will not permit us, even 
if you had the patience, to go 
through its mazes of technicality 
and disguises. I assume thai all of 
vou have read if, and that some of 
you have studied it. 

We may disagree as to this rate, 
or that, but I do not see how any 
sound and: disinterested man can 
have. followed its course through 
Congress, and nol agree on these 
yoints: 

‘Continued on Page 12.) 


MPLE financial resources—permitting 
us to erect and equip what we believe to 
be the most modern shuttle factory in the 


country. 


Resources giving us a cash buying 
power that impels those from whom we buy 
to make prompt shipments. 


Here is the sec- 


ond of the 4 factors that assure 


Prompt Delivery 


to the Users of Shambow Shuttles 


Shambow Shuttle Company 


JOHN C. SHAMBOW, 
Pres. & Treas. 
Philadeiphia 


421 Bulletin Bidg. 


Paterson, N. J. 
245 Straight St. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


H. H. ULLMAN, 
V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Factory 


FACTORS 
Men 
Money 
Material 
Machinery <<a HEART 
LOOM ! 
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COMINS IMPROVED ATOMIZER 
The most efficient device of its kind. Air 
and water openings separate. Both can 
be instantly cleaned by pull on lever 
operating cleaning wires. 


HY am’! so set on having that particu- 
lar company install our humidifying 
system?” the president repeated the direc- 
tor’s question thoughtfully. “Well, that 
company was the pioneer in scientific hu- 
midification and it has the most successful 
installations to its credit. It’s been in the 
business since 1888 and the absolute re- 
liability of all its devices is a by-word.” 
(“That company” was the American 
Moistening Company) 


N the files of The American Moistening Company are hundreds of letters 
bearing witness to the unquestioned reliability and efficiency of its installa- 
tions, | 
Why? Because industrial humidification is a science. Because exact scientific 
knowledge and long practical experience are indispensable to the planning and 
installation of any humidifying system that’s to be 100% reliable and efficient. 
And beeause American Moistening Company delivers to its clients an experience 
as old as scientific, industrial humidification. 

Ten humidifying systems and devices are now utilized by American Moistening 
Company. They represent the last word in sound scientific operating princi- 
ples—the utmost in structural perfection. Their reliability has been demon- 
strated in all types of mills—under all conditions of climate North and South, in- 
land and on the seaboard. 

Our engineers can tell you in detail exactly what systems and devices your mill 
requires. A letter w ill bring one of these experienced men to your offices. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Sales Offices: 
251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


ying devices. 
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Gassing. 


In order to get the. proper. finish 
fo certain classes of ‘cotton yarns, 
the process of gassing is used. The 
object of the gassing is to remove 
the numerous minute straggling and 
projecting fibers that are not curled 
up intact in the body of the thread. 
There are many classes of cotton 
goods that are not affected by the 
presence of the fibers projecting In 
all direetions from the central body 
of the thread: and yarns intended 
ior these fabrics are not gassed. 

But when 4t is necessary to have 
an unusually smooth and clear sur- 
face to the threads, the. most effec- 
tive wav to accomplish the desired 
end is to burn off the objectional 
material. Of course this means a 
loss of that part of the material 
which is eonsumed by the flames of 
the gas jets. But the weight of the 
material thus scorched off by a 
flame is verv. little: Many thous- 
ands of vards of threads can be 
thus singed with but a_ fractional 
loss of weight as ‘the projecting: fila- 
ments are of the light and. fluffy 
order. Various mechanical devices 
have been patented and in a Tew 
instances actually used in the mills 
for removing the stray fibers from 
the solid threads without the use of 
a flame. But the usual practice is 
to employ. the gassing machines. 
The sizing used in the dressing of 
the warps will care. for the bulk 
of the projecting fibers in the warp 
threads and cause them to adhere 
closely to the body of the same. 

But: the filling Is not sized and 
therefore a special treatment is re- 
quired when it becomes necessary 
fo remove the objectional fibers. The 
cotten. threads are gased. either 
when double or more ply. on the 
plain shown in Figure 1, in which 
the gas jet is marked ID, the thread 
C and the rollers for carrying the 
threads for exposure to the aetion 
of the flame A and B, In the gassing 
machine the threads are wound 
from one set of bobbins or spools 
fo a receiving set of hobbins or 
spools and the threads travel 
through a very small jet of gas in 
some cases, and in 
proximity of a large jet as shown 
in the drawing. It follows that in 
order to get even resulls, the speed 
regulation has to be quite perfect, 
otherwise the threads would not re- 
ceive sufficient exposure te the 
flames to properly singe them, or 
the threads would. be exposed too 
long and get scorched or actually 


burned. In the improved types of 
gassing machines the jet corre- 


sponding with a thread is automati- 

cally put aside and out of. action 

when a thread breaks or runs. out. 

When the thread is restored the jet 

automatically returns into action. 
Polishing. 

In some of the gassing machines 
the yarn is aulomatically polished 
and stretched at the same time. In 
other machines the polishing and 
stretching are done on special ,ma- 
chines. The yarns pass through 
tanks containing a composition of 


others in. the 
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beeswax, starch and a few other in- 
gredients calculated to giv’: 
smooth, hard and glossy finish to 
cotton yarns when applied. Some 
of these gassing and polishing de- 
vices have. been so perfected that 
the cotton yarns passed through 
them emerge with a most attractive 
silky gloss. 

During the operation of gassing 
and polishing the varns are stretch- 
ed and inereased somewhat in 
length, and at the same time weight 
is added as a result of the applica- 
lion of the glossing substances. 
Hence, the slight weight lost. by 
singeing off of some of the loose 
fibers is more than made up by the 
wax and kindred materials applied. 
Figure 2 is a magnified view of a 
cotton thread before and after singe- 
ing and polishing. The portion in- 
dicated E represents the thread be- 
fore treatment, showing the char- 


view by the magnifying glass, and 
the portion indicated by F repre- 
sents the thread after these strag- 
gling fibers have been singed and 
polished. 
Lustering. 

‘For certain classes of fabrics the 
processes of shaking, glossing and 
lustering are employer in the. pre- 
paring of a combination thread in 
which the parts are composed of 
cotton and silk. First the shaking 
out process is used with the silk 
infended for blending with cotton, 
which process removes the lability 
of the fibers curling. This done by 
hand or by machinery after the silk 
has been scoured or dyed. The 
superfluous water is removed by an 
hydro-extractor and the fiber is 
then ready for mixture with cotton. 
The stock is carded and spun and 
glossing and lustering performed in 
the hand method by simply insert- 
ing a stick is the loop of a hank of 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 
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The loop at the other end of the 
hank is Ipaced over a pin set in an 
upright as at G. The repeated 
stringing, pulling and twisting of 
the yarns by turning the stick, pro- 
duces a frictional contact of the 
surfaces of all of the ends that re- 
sults in lustreing. 


Textile Employment Gains in Janu- 
ary. 


Washington, D. €.—Industrial con- 
ditions, in the textile industries 
{throughout the United States con- 
tinued to show steady improvement 
during the month of January, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
United States Employment. Service. 
Department of Labor. : 

In the New England district 
many mills are reported as working 
overtime, this being particularly 
{rue m the distriets in which there 
are cotton mills. 

In the State of Maine the number 
of unemployed decreased with pra’- 
tically all plants operating full time. 
Cotton’ mills are working on over- 
lime schedule with a shortage of 
skilled workers noted. 

New Hampshire reports all mills 
operating full time and woolen in- 
dustries working overtime. Shoe 
industry is on a full time basis with 
a shortage of skilled workers. 

Vermont reports knitting mills 
working on overtime schedule with 
a shortage of skilled workers. 
General improvement in industrial 
conditions is noted. 

Masachusetts reports 
dustries are showing marked im- 
provement with all factories operat- 
ing full time and many overtime. 
Shoe. plants are on full time and 
with nearly full capacity. There is 
reported a shortage of workers in 
cotton mills. 

In the Springfield industrial dis 
frict, all factories are running full 
time and some overtime iwth a de- 
cided shortage of workers in cotton 
Lawrence reports all textile 
plants running to full capacity. Low- 
ell also reports all factories operat- 
ing on full time basis with one tex- 
tile plant working overtime. 

Rhode Island reports unemploy- 
ment is hardly noticeable and a 
shortage of workers in textiles and 
building trades. Connecticutt  re- 
ports a steady improvement in in- 
dustrial employment in all lines 
throughout the State. Winsted re- 
ports employment conditions about 
normal with some hosiery factories 
on part time. 

In the South Atlantic districts 
general improvement is noted. 

Roanoke, Va., reports a large in- 
crease of workers in the textile in- 
dustry. Employment in cotton mills 
in South Carolina remains practi- 
cally as same as during the previ- 
ous month. Columbia reports an 
increase while at Greenville a’ sur 
plus of cotton mill workers is noted 
Georgia in general reports employ- 
ment greatly increased in textile in- 


dustries. Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Missisippi report satisfactory em- 


acter of the curly fibers brought to the yarn as shown at H figure 3. ployment in the textile industry. 
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| | THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER | 


A Saving 1s a Profit in the Making 


VERY cost reduction is an added profit. 


The more competitive the field of industry the more important it 
is to make every step of manufacture as economical and as effective 
as possible. 


The grouping of machines; the layout of iniaieiastiinee the character 

_ of the structures that house the machinery; the method of applying 

power and of generating it, have a profound influence, by the econ- 
omies they effect, on the balance sheet, | 


In this field, the Engineer, by his studies, analysis and recommen- 
dations, may open entirely new avenues to profit, that will make of 
his fee a lucrative investment. 


By way of illustrating some of these possibilities for economy and 

profit for the manufacturer, we have prepared several books, among 

which are ‘Factories for the Future” and “Picks to the Minute,” on 
textile plants. 


Either or both will be sent to your address on request. 


J. E. SIRRINE @& Co. 


Engineers 


x \ 
‘ 


Greenville South Carolina 
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TO BUILD—Now or Later? 


Will construction costs go up or down 
within the next few years? Is it better to 
build now and protect present markets, or 
wait for a decline in construction costs, - 
which may or, may not come, at the risk of 


losing current opportunities? 


It is a question that can be answered only 
in the ight of experience with similar 
questions in the past and with a thorough 
knowledge of conditions as they are today. 
It is this knowledge and experience which 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. offer their clients. 


‘Lockwood-Greene service combines the 
judgment of managers and financial men 
of business training with the technical skill 
of engineers. and architects, each a special- 


ist in his line. 


loeckwood-Greene counsel is based on a 
thorough study not only of the engineering 
problems involved, but of the market con- 


ditions and financial considerations with 


which your business is immediately con- 


BUILDING 
WITH eerned. 
FPORESIGH'! 


It seeks to safeguard the present 


and to antiezpate the needs of the future. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Building with 
Foresight.’’ It may give you a new con- 
ception of engineering servic eand how it 


can be applied to your particular problem. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CoO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA. CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


Long Draft Spinning. 


The matter of using longer draft 
in spinning has received a. great 
deal of attention withm recent years 
and the several devices which have 
been patented in foreign countries 
have attracted considerable notice 
in. this country. The problem in- 


volved in longer drafting is to take 


care of the natural variation in the 
length of the staple of the cotton. 
A recent patent granted to L. W. 
Campbell. of Providence, R. L., takes 
care of this variation and his draft 
arrangement is much simpler than 
those patented in other countries. 

The foreign patents allowed to. in- 
crease draft in spinning include the 
Casablanca, the Gibello, the Cesoni- 
Lerussee, and the Vanni systems. 
These systems, howver, are much 
more complicated than the one 
Worked out by Mr. Campbell. In his 
device, a sketch of which is shown 
here, the arrangement is seen as be- 


ing even simpler than the ordinary 
method now in use. The back and 
front rolls are the same as. those 
used on the ordinary spinning frame. 
A roll of much larger diameter than 
the usual middle botfom roll, is used 
however, and the top middle roll is 
omitted. 

The inventor claims that the ef- 
fect is to eliminate the actual fixed 
drafting point. The frietional con- 
tact of the large middle roll with 
the fibres provides a flexibility if 
draft which alows the longer fibres 
to slide uniformly according to their 
lengths. The setfinge of the large 
middie roll is controlled by the 
length of the shorter fibres; as is 
the case in ordinary practice. The 
advantages claimed for the inven- 
tion are a more uniform thread, 
greater production on account of 
the longer draft and less cleaning. 


Tremendous Growth of Silk Manu- 
facture in the United States. 


The silk worm has apparently not 


| heard that the war is over. At least, 


it is a fact that the. prices which 
Americans are still compelled to pay 
for this product, four years after 
the close of the war, are nearly 
two and one half times as much per 
pound as the annual average prior 
to the war. The latest full month 
figures of the Department of Com- 
merce, those of August, 1922, show 
the ‘average import: price of the 
raw silk entering the country in 
that month at 8714 per pound. 
against an annual average of $3.15 
per pound in 1913. 

Curiously, too, the quantity of 
silk being brought into the country 
even al these spectacular prices of 
over $7 per pound is approximately 
twice as great as in 1913, when the 
price was less than half that of to- 
day. Silk experts estimate that the 
quantity of raw silk entering the 
United States in the full year 1922 


exceeds by 25 per cent that of the 
former high record year, 1921: if so 
this would bring the 1922 total to 
56,000,000 pounds against 28,000,000 
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ini913, and 45,000,000 in 1919, when 
the silk factories of the country 
turned out $688,000,000 worth of silk 
goods against $254,000,000 in 1914, 
and $107,000.00 in 1900. The total 
value of silk goods manufactured in 
the United States in 1919 was six. 
times as great as that of 1900. 

These values of the silk goods 
turned’ out by the factories of the 
country from year to year are, it 
must be remembered, those at the 
factory and by no means represent 
the sums paid by the consuming 
public. In fact, the head of a greal 
silk manufacturing establishment 
of the United States is reported as 
estimating that over $4,500,000,000 | 
worth of silk manufactures were 
sold in the United States in 1922, 
and that the total for 1928 will be 
still larger. 

The United States has become by. 
far the largest silk consuming and 
manufacturing country of the 
world, despite the fact that -all of 
the raw material. which we use in 
this line is brought half way around 
the globe, and experts are quoted 
as saving that we are today import- 
ing 80 per cent of the raw silk of 
the werld and using practically all 
of if in our own factories, for the 
quality re-exported in the natural 
state is negligible. 

This big increase in the outturn 
of our factories means that we are 
building up a considerable market 
abroad for the manufactures pro- 
duced from this imported material. 
The value of silk manufactures ex 
ported from the United States in 
the calendar year 1920 was approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in the year pre- 
ceding the war, and while of course 
the 1922 figures are materially below 
those of 1920, the-total value of silk 
manufactures exported in the calen- 
dar year 1922 is approximately six 
times as much as in the year pre- 
ceding the war. Silk goods produced 
in the factories of the United States 
now go over sixty countries and 
colonies, including considerable 
quantities sent to the countries 
from which we draw our raw silk, 


Texas Governor Urges Laws to 
Encourage Textile Industry. 


Austin, Texas.—In a message jus! 
sent to the Texas Legislature, Goy- 
enactment of laws encouraging the 
establishment of industrial factories 
in Texas to manufacture Texas cot- 
ton, wool, leather and other prod- 
ucts, 

Texas rangs foremost among the 
States in industrial possibilities, yel 
the State has never realized such 
possibilities in Texas produces ea 
possibilities, the governor declared. 
He reviewed the amount of raw 
materials Texas produces each year 
and pointed out that very little of 
these are manufactured in Texas 
factories. 

The textile industry has greater 
possibilities in Texas than in any 
other country in the world,” Gov- 
ernor Neff said. “One fourth of the 
cotton of the world is grown in Tex- 
as fields, yet we operate only a few 
small cotton mills: Although we 
have the largest sheep ranches in 
‘the world and the largest wool mar- 
ket, we have no woolen mills. We 
porduce the major part of the mo- 
hair of the world, but ship it to New 
England to be made into clothes. 
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' HE MATHIESON COMPANY hag become a dominant factor in the Chemical In’ 

dustry, due to the initiative of its Engineers, and the alertness and efficiency of its | 
Sales Department. The quick response to the needs and convenience of our customers 
in the Textile Industry is reflected in the offering of Liquid Chlorine in exact net weights 


in the customary Steel cylinders. All Mathieson Liquid Chlorine containers now hold 


uniform weights of 105, 150 and 2,000 Ibs. 


This innovation is in line with other distinctive features of the service that has 
made us unquestionably the leaders in this field—the Mathieson Multiple-Unit Tank 
Car, the Mathieson Chlorine Valve, and the Mathieson plan of cleaning, drying, and 


inspecting all cylinder equipment before refilling. 


The Mathieson Sales Organization, in co-operation with its Engineers, has devised 
a plan and worked out formulas for making up bleach liquors from Liquid Chlorine 


which will be of interest to all Executives in the Textile Industry. 


This has been put into booklet form, and in it there are also described other “Eagle 
Thistle” Products—Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Sesquicarbonate of 


Soda and Bleaching Powder. 


It will gladly be sent upon request. 


Quality and Service have placed Mathieson FIRST 


Write, Wire or Telephone Our 


Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Building, Charlotte 


25 West 434:d. Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE 


CHARLOTTE 


Direct with the Manufacturer 


11 
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Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 0: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


RIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R.1. 31 W. 1st St, Charlotte, N.C. 


~ 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) — 


CARD BANDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 


OOP 


of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, 's 

both diameter and length, of any band for any make of NN 
card. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL % 

\ Box 44 Charlotte, N. C. 


SONS CO. 


Universal Giant 


is an important 
Item in transmis- 
sion machinery and 
a factor that has 
been given careful 
attention in the 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 


* 


friction surfaces of large area, compact mechanism 
and unusual strength is readily applied and adjusted, 
gives maximum results with minimum wear and is 
adapted for all classes of service where a friction 
cluteh can be used. Save power with WOOD'S 
Transmission Machinery. 


> T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Catalogue on request 


_ MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


Cotton Goods and the New Tariff. 
(Continued from Page 6) 

That the Fordney cotton schedule 
is a basically deceptive and mislead- 
ing law; 

That it was framed and phrased 
with intent to conceal the real rates 
provided; 

That it provides rates that are 
unequal and disproportionate, as 
between one cloth and another, and 
hbefween one process and another; 

That these inequalities are nol 
based upon any actual differentials, 
known to the trade or presented al 
any public committee hearing: 

That in framing this schedule, 
the clear facts and recommenda- 
tions of the United. States 
Commission, were ignored in prac- 
tical entirety: 

That if was framed in. private 
and more or less secret consullation 
with certain cloth manufacturers, 
representing certain groups with a 
direct money interest out- 
come: 

That it was written, and revised, 
and altered and = rewritten from 
lime to time ,in star-chamber com- 
mittee meetings, from which were 
excluded not only the minority 
member known to be opposed to 
private consultations with interest- 
ed persons: 


That it provides special rates up- 
on special classes of cloths made 
onty by a limited number of mills, 
thus operating to give special priv- 
ileges; 

That its classifications of rates is 
such, that certain classes of cloths 
which would be imported in. spite 
of the duty increases, would have to 
be imported in the grey, thus being 
finnshed in certain American plants 
in which these same cloth manufae- 
turing interests, had a money inter- 
est: 

That certain cotton cloths, in no 
wise properly distinguishable for 
duty purposes from other cotton 
cloths, were taken bodily out of the 
ordinary cotton cloth paragraphs, 
and singled out by name for provi- 
sion at special rates of duty; 

That certain rates of duty and the 
manner in which they are applied 
for, will operate in practice to pro- 
hibit foreign competition, and leave 
the frade and the publie at the mer- 
cy of small groups of mills: 

That the responsible member of 
the committee having -the bill in 
charge, substantially admitted upon 
the floor of the Senate, that he and 
his colleagues had made alterations 
in the House yates after private con- 
sulfation with a particular manufae- 
turer having a money interest in 
the outcome. 

That this same Senator cada his 
colleagues during open debate, the 
effect and significance of certain 
rompound rates provided in the hill: 

That when certain Senators to 
some of the high rates, the controll- 
ing members of the committee in 
charge, agreed to insert an amend- 
ment limiting the maximum rate 
upon any cotton cloth to 45 per 
cent; but when this amendment ap- 


peared in the official revised print- 


ed copy, it was found that the 


amendment was so. phrased as to 
limif the duty only to 45 per cent 
per paragraph, and that the manner 
end time of wording this amend- 
ment were 


such as {o make it a 


Tariff 
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reasonable inference that the faulty 
phrasing of the amendment was in- 
tentional 

That when the basic factor of 3 
of one per cent per average num- 
ber, was objected to as being too 
high, and the paragraph was in 
danger of being voted down, it was 
agreed to reduce this factor, but 
when the revised copy came from 
the Government Printing office, it 
was found that the “reduction” con- 
sisted in changing the decimal 3 
to the common fraction 5-16, an ac- 
tual increase, but that this came 
at a time when no effective action 
eould be taken to correct it. 

These may seem strong state- 
ments; perhaps they seem ugly 
statements. But they are well with- 
in the facts, and no whit stronger 
(than many statements made in open 
debate upon the floor of the Senate, 
and substantially remaining un- 
ehallenged. Most of them: are sub- 
ject to direet proof, and those that 
in their nature are not subject to 
direet proof, are clearly borne out 
by eonvincing circumstantial evi- 
denee. And all.of them, may be 
substantiated by anyone that will 
fake the trouble to analyze the Con- 
gressional Record of the proceed- 
ings, and compare it with the vari- 
ous official copies of the bill, as: it 
was revised from time to time. 

If time permitted there are end- 
less other things that could be said 
of this schedule and its making. Bu! 
(hev all tell one story and point one 
moral. Thev tell the story privately 
taking advantage of political situa- 
(ions eoncerning business matters. 
And the moral they point is that 
disinterested business must take a 
hand to keep politics out of busi- 
ness, 


Thursday, 


I appeal to you to give th's ques- 
fion the study and the‘ attention 
which its nature and its importance 
deserve. It is vour duty, not as citi- 
zens only, but as leaders concerned 
wit a commodity essential to the 
lives of all. -You represent the most 
important link in the entire chain 
of distribution of wearing apparel, 
from the raw material to the backs 
of the people. Your altitude will 
become the attitude of all the trade. 

Standing, as you do, between the 
various manufacturing processes on 
the one hand, and final retail distri- 
bution on the other, your power is 
very greal. Indeed, if it were coup- 
led with that of the other great 
factor, the retail trade itself, that 
power were well nigh irresistible. 
The retailers are your natural allies 
Your principal interests are alike. 
Fortunately those interests dovetat! 
with the country’s interests. Beyond 
this, |-am convinced that the great 
majority of textile manufacturers 
themselves. would be with you. 

It needs but initiative to set this 
greal irresistible influence into mo- 
lion, and make it a foree for gor 
the Uke of which the country has 
never known. Indeed, it were 2 
power so great that it might becanr 
a publie menace, if if were not in tls 
own nature circumscribed by the 
limitations of publie good. For the 
public welfare is your welfare, and 
you cannot transgress the public in- 
tertst without transgressing your 
own. Nothing is clearer than thal 
the welfare of the average merchan! 
parallels the welfare of the public. 


They go hand in hand, for better or 


for worse. 
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For centuries, it has been the 
dream of reformers to give life and 
power to that common interest, and 


I believe that the extraordinary de- 


velopments of the last two decades 
—the facilities. of communication 
and the case of publicity, now no 
less than the public, with laws ef- 
fecting those things in make pos- 
sible the use of that influence. You 
are concerned, no less than the pub- 
lic, With laws effecting those things 
in whieh you deal. You should 
know more about them than any- 
one else. It is your duty to take a 
hand in this tariff legislation, and 
the way to do it is to go right to the 
fountain head at Washington, when- 
ever these things are being legislated 
upon, or whenever they should be 
legislated upon. 

Your private differences of opin- 
ion are in consequential. You will 
not disagree upon the great essen- 
tials. You will agree upon the ne- 


cessity for basic honesty and open- 


ness in legislative discussion and 
enactment. It does not much mat- 
ter whether as individuals you be- 
lieve in one tariff rate or another. 
if you get yourselves heard in 
Washington, if you will get your 
influence felt in Washington, the 
solutions are bound to come. The 
great need is the open door and day- 


ght. 


But you have held aloof, frem 
those things of which you are the 
best judges, and with which you are 
so closely concerned. You have held 


aloof, because you thought it was 
partisan politics. You are the only 
great group that has held aloof. 


Can you imagine the Bar Association 
standing back, if some basic prin- 
ciple of the common law were be- 
ing legislated upon? Can you imag- 
ine the Labor Unions standing back, 


if Congress were legislating upon 


something concerning them? — But 
you have held aloof, and because 


you have helf aloof, you have left 
the way open for a few interested 
manufacturers to usurp the avenues 
to legislative opinion.. Those inter- 
ests have grown biased and greedy 
with time, until their influence is 
parlicular manufac- 
turer, or his lobbyist ,in seeking to 
convince Congress that his parti- 
cular commodity needs such and 
such, may even be perfectly honest 
about it. -But his view is naturally 
circumscribed by his interest. Buf 
your vision comprehends many 
commodities, and your interest is 
the general interest. Your influence 
will make not only for honest laws, 


if will make for sound laws. If you 
want 100 per cent, you wili insis! 


that the law read 100 per cent, so 
all can understand—not 100 per cent 
that is disguised in compounded and 


confused technicalities. Your in- 
fluence will make against under- 
ground lobbies, and partnerships 


between politicians and special in- 
ferests. 

We who have been watching and 
working in Washington on these tex- 
tile schedules for many years want 
your help. We plead with you. not 
for one rate duty or another. but 
for your help in. securing open dis- 
cussion and honest laws. We want 
you to help make the cotton lobby, 
if there must be a cotton lobby, a 
lobby of representatives of the whole 
trade, and not the representatives of 
a few special interests. We plead 
with you to study, not alone rates 
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of duty, but the way they are gol- 
ten into laws. We plead with you 
{fo discuss this matter among your- 
selves, and to appoint committees 
whose business shall be to deal with 
it. You can begin now. The new 
law provides a convenient way. It 
authorizes the President to vary 
the rates 50 per cent one way or 
the other, upon the advice of the 
Tariff Commission. The President 
has let it be known that he wants 
representative interests to. advise 
with the Tariff. Commission. The 
Tariff Commission invites your help, 
and needs your moral support. This 
great engine for public good, has 
been temporarily impotent by prt- 
vate and political influences. It 
needs now only the recognition and 
help of such bodies as yours to give 
it the life and influence for public 
good, for which if was created. 
The particular tariff schedules un- 
der discussion today ‘may be the 
best or the worst imaginable; and 
we may be disagreed as to that. But 
no one that has followed them 
through their 18 months’ devious 
course through Congress, can doubt 
that they are the product of star- 
chambers and underground influen- 
ces; that no voice was heard but 
the interested voice’: that they were 
devised with intent to conceal mean- 
ing; and that they were guided into 
nactment by methods calculated to 
mislead, not only the public, but 


Congress itself. Whatever one's 
conception of the concrete result, 


the method was un-American and 
indefensible. If your association 
can help to remedy this proceedure, 
if will serve a great publie and bus- 
iness need. For this sort of thing 
has a far deeper significance than 
mere economic legislation. It gets 
at the very roots of our national 
safety. Good tariff laws and bad 
tariff laws, may come and go, with 
hardly a scratch on our institution- 
al surface. But if we are to per- 
mit a situation that may ultimately 
convince the public, however, un- 
justly, of an alliance between legis- 
lation and selfish private interests, 
we are paving the way for a public 
reaction, the end of which no man 
knows, 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“i Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


A Day of Specialists 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


> 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Framse 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Revolving Flat Cards aa 
Sliver Lap achines 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 
Combing Machines Quillers 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers | Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
| : Full Roller Card Spoolers 


Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


| WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving | Frames 
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| MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE ,.MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERWM OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


MERROWING 


Established 18738 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


| 20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


The book is yours 
for the asking 


It is probably the most complete catalog, de- 
voted entirely to textile brushes, that was ever 
published. Also, it is unique in that every brush 
shown within its pages is from an actual pen 
drawing, made direct from the object. 


Much time was required in producing the book, 
but it is worth the cost, for it embraces, as the 
cover denotes, “a brush for every textile need.” 

This catalog rightly belongs in the files of every 
mill executive. It will prove a ready reference 
for every superintendent. The purchasing agent, 
or department, will want a copy, of course. 

It is now ready for mailing. The book is yours 
for the asking. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Eitstory of Textile Industry 


The following very interesting his- 
tory of the Textile Industry was 
written by Marshall Dilling, sup- 
erintendent Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. G., for the Gastonia Ga- 
zette.) 
The art of spinning and weaving 
is one of the oldest known, it hay- 
ing been the practice of man since 
the creation to wear some kind of 
clothing. Wool was the first mater- 
ial used for making clothing, and in 
the course of time flax and cotton 
hecome to be extensively used. The 
mantfacture of cotton was known 
in India and China many centuries 
before it was known to what we 
know as the’modern world, 

The historian, Herododotus, who 
lived about 450 B. C. mentioned the 
use of cotton which was ealled 
Tree-Wool. When the Greek and 
Roman empires were at the zenith 
of their power, they imported cot- 
ton from India for the manufacture 
of clothing: About the 10th cen- 
tury, the Moors introduced it into 
Spain and from there into. The 
Netherlands and from ‘there. into 
England, by the refugees in the 45th 
century. By the middle of the 16th 
century, Manchestef, England. was 
noted for its manufacture of cotton 
goods. Sometime later England re- 
quired all the cotton grown in its 
colonial possessions to be sent to 
England to supply the industry that 
was growing up there. 

The methods of spinning. and 
weaving up to the 18th century was 
so erude that practically all the 
work was done by hand. In 174! 
the first mill which manufactured 
cotton goods was established at Bir- 
mingham, England, and gave em- 
ployment to ten girls, the power be- 
ing furnished by two donkeys. This 
venture was unsuceessful and if 
was dismantled in 1745. However, 
there was such a great demand for 
cotton goods that the first effort 
saused people to think serious of 
some means for.impraving the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods. 

As a result of this, ina short time 


Kay invented the fly shuttle and 


James Hargreaves the spinning jen- 
ny. Hargreave’s first model was de- 
stroyed by his neighbors, because 
they thought it would make the 
work scarce, but -by 1765 he had 
built another and had it in opera- 
tion. The objection of his neigh- 
bors and fellow workers was s0 
great that he had to keep the ma- 
chine concealed from them and op- 
erate it without their knowledge. 
The story is told that one night as 
he was operating his spinning jenny, 
by the light of a tallow candle, he 
heard a knock at the door. He stop- 
ped his machine, blew out the candle 
and asked, “Who knocks?” the re- 
ply was “Dick Arkwright.” Then 
Hargreaves asks, “A Spinner?” and 
Arkwright replied, “No a barber and 
hair buyer. I can pay for a lodging 
for a night.” 

When the stranger was admitted 
and the candle relighted, there was 
discovered by Arkwright a strange 
spinning wheel and eight spindles. 
In the itinerant barber he found a 
sympathetic listener and from this 
chance meeting of two poor un- 
learned laborers, there resulted an 
invention which made England the 


world’s greatest cotton manufactur- 
ing country and has revolutionized 
the methods of the industry. 

Richard Arkwright was born in 
Creston, a small town north of Liv- 
erpool, in 1732. The youngest of 
thirteen children. At an early age 
he learned the barber trade and for 
twenty years worked at this trade. 
At the time of meeting with Har- 
greaves, he was thirty-three years 
of age and became so impressed with 
the machine that Hargreaves had in- 
vented, that he applied all of his 
time and talent to the improvement 
of the machine that manufactured 
eotton goods. Not being a mechanic 
himself, he employed a clo@™& maker 
to eonstruct the machine according 
fo his ideas. He applied for his first 
patent in the year 1769. This was in 
the same year 1769, that Watts se- 
eured his patent on the steam en- 
eine, By 1775 Arkwright took oul 
new patents on machines for equip- 
ping an entire textile factory. It 1s 
stated that no other patent ever 
issued was so comprehensive or 
eovered so many distinct mechanie- 
al inventions: all necessary to the 
success of one industry. It eovered 
every stage of manufacture, from 
the fibre to the finished product 
ready for the merchants’ shelves 
and providing for various weaves 
and mixtures of cotton with wool, 
silk and flax, 

Richard Arkwright was one of 
the greatest geniuses that the world 
has known, not only did he invent 
the machine, but established what 
was- known as the Factory System 
in England. He educated himself 
even after he was 50 vears of age, 
made a fortune and was knighted by 
the king of England. 

When Arkwright was discovering 
the spinning machine and Watts the 
steam engine, Samuel Crompton in- 
vented the Spinning Mule. 


Arkwright became so successful 
with his machine that ne establish- 
ed the first eotton mill in 1775. In 
1784 Edmund Cartwright, a clergy- 
man of England, invented the power 
loom, which made another new era 
in industry. | 


When all these thines were taking 
place in England, it was dis:overed 
that cotton could be successfully 
grown in the Southern part of the 
United States, and Samuel Slater 
with two partners named Almy and 
Brown, conceived the idea that they 
could manufacture cotton in the 
New England states, and according- 
ly they built the first mill in Amer- 
ica at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
1793. It was patterned after Ark- 
wright’s mill in England and was 
equipped with seventy-two spindles. 
After operating it for two years they 
had accumulated two thousard 
pounds of yarn and Moses Brown 
hecame alarmed and wrote Samue!l 
Slater as follows: “Thee must shul 
down Thy gates or Thee will spin 
all my farms in cotton yarn.” 

In the following vear, 4794, Kl 
Whitney, an American, invented the 
cotton gin. There has been prob- 
ably no invention of cotton machin- 
ery that has meant as much to the 
world as the cotton gin. It enables 
the producer to place his product 
on the market at a price the con- 
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sumer could pay and the consumer 
fo secure a product that was badly 
needed. As a result of the Whitn: 
inevntion the growing of cotton in 
the Southern States was immediate- 
ly increased. In 1790 the United 
States did not export one pound of 
cotton, but with the advent of the 
cotton: gin, there was exported in 
the year 1795, 5,276,306 pounds. 

The cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness continued to grow in Old Eng- 
land and New England and many im- 
provements were made in the ma- 
chinery, that added to the efficiency 
of the business. 

The Jacquard loom was invented 
by Jacquard, a Frenchman, in 1800. 


The Ring spinning frame, by John 
Thorp, an American, in 1828. The 


Comber by Heilman, of Mulhousen 
Alsaea, in 1845. The revolving flat 
‘ard by Evan Leigh, an Englishman, 
automatic loom by 
James H. Northrop and associates in 
1894. From the above you notice 
that the inventiens that stand out 


most prominent are as follows: From 


England, Spinning Jenny, by Har- 
greaves,-and Arkwright; the Spin- 


ning Mule by Crompton; the Power 
Loom by Cartwright, and the Re- 
volving Flat Card by Leigh; From 
France, the Jaequard Loom, by Jac- 
quard, and the Comber by Heilman. 
From American the cotton Gin, by 
Whitney; the Ring Spinning Frame, 
by Thorpe and the Automatic Loom 
by Northrop. 

There have been inventions that 
important bearing on the 
industry and America has furnish- 
ed many of them, and is today tak- 
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ing the lead in improving the ma- 
chines and methods of cotton manu- 


facturing, 
The textile industry was estab- 


lished in the South in 1813, when a 
mill was built on Mill Creek, one 
and one half miles from Lincolnton, 
North Carolina. Another 
built at Rocky Mount, 
lima, in 1817: The third mill was 
built at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and in 1830 the machinery was mov- 
ed to Mountain Island, Gaston Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 
‘The textile industry 


North Caro- 


is one of the 


largest in the world and employs 
milhons of people and produces 


clothing: for practically all of the 
peopleo f the world. 

There are today about 150,000,000 
spindles in the world, with 37,000,000 
in the United States and 16,000,000 
in the South: The South with less 
than one half of the spindles in the 
United States, produces more than 
one half of the goods manufactured 
in. the United States. North Caro- 
lina has 5,500,000 spindles. Gaston 
County, with one hundred and four 
mills with 1(249,696 spindles, is the 
lead ng county in the South and the 
fourth in the United States in the 
number of spindles, 

Gaston county has specialized in 
the manufacture of. fine combed 
yarns and holds a commanding place 


in the fine yarn markets of the 
world. With our natural advan- 
tages and the initiative of our citi- 
zenship, no one can tell: just what 


the future holds for Gaston county. 
Bul judging by the past Gaston 
county is likely to become the lead- 


mill was 


ing cotfon manufacturing county in 
the world, 


Cotton Mill Head Says High Taxes 
Are Keeping Mills Out. 

Williamston, S. C.—The tax situa- 
tion in South Carolina, which is de- 
clared to be unfair to corporations, 
is likely to keep additional textile 
interests from locating in this state, 
according to J. P. Gossett, president 
of a number of mills in this section, 
who cites figures to support his con- 
tention. 

Mr. Gossett makes public the 
amount of state and county taxes 
paid by the three mills in this coun- 


tv, the Williamston mills,. Brogan 
mills and Toxaway mills, of which 
he-is president. In every instance 


there has been a decided increase 
in the property valuation and the 
amount of taxes paid in the period 
from 1913 to 1922. However, excep! 
in th case of the Toxaway mills, 
there has been no addition to the 
equipment of any of these mills. 
In the period from 1913 to 41922 
the property valuation of the Wil- 
liamston mills has been raised from 
$179,827 to $324,000. The amount of 
stale and county taxes paid by this 


mill has increased in the same pe- 
ried from $3,821.28 to $12,393. 
The Brogan mills, which are lo- 


cated in the city of Anderson, 
show a big merease despite the fact 
that the mill has not added any 
looms, spindles or other equipment 
since 1908. The state and county 
laxes paid by this mill in 1913 total- 
ed $4,372.46. while 1922 the 
amount totaled $20,350. The prop- 


also. 


15 


eray valuation of this mill was in- 


creased in. the ten years period 
from $196,516 to $440,000. 
The Toxaway mills, the smallest 


in the group in this county of which 
Mr. Gossett is president, has not 
been exempt from increasing taxa- 
tion. The mill pajd $2,331 in state 
and county taxes in 1913 while the 
amount paid for the same purpose 
in 1922 was $12,1994,99. The prop- 
erty valuation was increased in the 
same period from $104,793 to $263.- 

Mr. Gossett poimted out that 
there has been an-.unjust disecrimi- 
nation against corporations includ- 
ing cotton mills, on the part of the 
state tax commission. In many in- 
stances the assessed valuation of 
land and other real estate has been 
reduced, it was said, while in the 
ease of cotton mills this amount has 
heen imereased. 

“We are powerless in the hands 
of the eommission,” he said, in re- 
ferring to the inereased valuation 
which has been put on mill propert’ 
over the state. 

Mr. Gossett did not enter into the 
subject of taxes paid the municip 
and federal government or the state 
income tax. “It is only the gq 
lion of state and eounty taxes this 
[am {rving to stress,” he said, “sn 
| think anvone who studies. the 
above figures, which are absolute 
authentic as they are obtained from 


“the treasurer’s office. will agree -w th 


me ‘that outside 
not likely to 
under such 
have, 


cotton mills az 
enter. South Carol na 
eonditions as we now 


YOUR BELTING REQUIREMENTS 


In this drive, belting performance counts high in actual production. 
Spar Oak belting reduces slippage, maintaining the required speed of 
the machine without increasing the load at the power plant because 


the pulley side of the belt is live elastic | 
SPARTAN LEATHER 


There is a Graton & Knight belt that will give you maximum power 
per square inch of pulley surface, a belt that will cling to the job 
year in and year out, but there is no such thing as a universal belt. 
Each particular drive presents its own problem. The Graton & Knight 
engineering department is at your service at all times. No obligation 
involved when you call upon it to answer your belting questions. 


Graton & Knight belts are the result of many years’ research. The 
hide is tanned for the exact kind of belting it is to become, and all the 


way through the various processes of manufacturing, the ultimate 
object is under consideration. 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Mckers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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The One Purpose 
The Bahnson System 


is to put humidity into the 
air when and where it 1s 
needed. 


Due To The Horizontal — 
Circulation 


of the moist air around 


the room, and the accu- 
rate, dependable auto- 
matic control, dry spots 
are eliminated and uni- 
forn conditions assured 
where Bahnson Humid- 


ifiers are used. 


For The Utmost in Moisture 
Distribution 


The progressive mill man 
has learned to depend on 
the Bahnson Humidifiers. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


General Office and Factory WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Eastern Office, 437 Fifth Ave., at 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Carpet Yarn Dyeing 


Coloring of carpet yarns, and 
yarns for other kinds of floor cover- 
ings is, of itself, not a difficult mat- 
ter in view of the equipment of 
modern dyehouses, says J. Matos, in 
Fibre and Fabric... Formerly, when 
the work was done in the old open 
dye tubs, the job was perhaps the 
most “sloppy” of any dyeing oper- 
ation. At the present time, with im- 
proved dye-kettles the yarn is de- 
livered in a very much better con- 
dition and decidedly more even in 
shade. 

In dveing yarns for the carpet 
trade, the dyer occupies a position 
to the designer that is relatively 
the same as that of a builder to the 
architect. The designed and archi- 
teet prepare plans that are followed 
by the dyer and builder respective- 
ly. In designing carpets or rugs 


many conditions must be given con- 


sideration that lead to a finished 
fabric of harmonious design and in 
which the coloring of each of the 
design elements plays a most impor- 
tant part. In making the design the 
artist is constantly humoring. his 
colors, shading and toning, until the 
completed pattern thoroughly har- 
monizes so that no one color ap- 
pears more prominently than its 
neighbors. 

Of course there are carpet de- 
signs made for certain classes of 
trade, and in which strong and bril- 
liant shades are, demanded; then 
again, there are other designs that 
appeal to a some what different 
trade, and in which the coloring 
is more refined and subdued. All 
these different color effects are gov- 
erned by the particular trade that 
the finished carpet is intended for. 
Another class of coloring largely af- 
fected in rugs is the so-called “ori- 
ental,” where the shades are so toned 
as fo impart the appearance of age 
and antiquity. 

All these various colorings are 
worked out in the designing room, 
and when the design is completed 
it is usual to have sample lots of 
varn dyed and woven into patterns 
so that the designers and the selling 
force of the manufacturers may see 
what is under way. It is during the 
inspection of the woven sample pat- 
tern that a few points are to be 
finally determined. There may, and 
probably will be, some changes in 
(he make-up of the colvrings; a red 
is to be brightened, a pink slightly 
shaded with a blue: an olive toned 
with a little yellow; the ground color 
darkened or lightened, etc. Then 
the exact kind of yarn is to be de- 
termined to set off the figure to the 
best advantage; in this regard it is 
well known that the count and qual- 
ity of the yarn play a most impor- 
tant part in the appearance of a 
carpet; in some instances a poor 
yarn, or one unsuitable may spoil 
what is otherwise a good design, ir- 
respective of the beauty of individ- 
ual colors. 

Most carpet yarn dyers prefer to 
use, whenever posible, straight types 

Cuts o rabbrasions are cleansed 
of dyes in preference to making 
mixtures, but it so happens that in 
many instances the shades selected 
by the designers are such that few 
straight dyes will suffice, and the 
dyer must then match his shades 
by compounding. The necessity 


calls for skill in dyeing of the very 
highest order. It is the aim of the 


dyer to co-operate to his fullest ex- 


tent with the designer, having in 
mind that the designer is the ar- 
tist creating the pattern, and that 
he dyer is engaged in finishing one 
of the necessary parts of the com- 
pleted work. 

The choice of dyes for carpet and 
rug work need not be very exten- 
sive. A well-selected range of base 
colors, with an assortment of shad- 
ing colors will usually meet the de- 
mands imposed on the dye-house 
by the designer. Of course, not all 
dvers work alike; some deem it 
necessary to carry a rather full line 
of dyes, but during the past twenty 
vears, the tendency has been to keep 
the number of individual types down 
to a minimum. 

With a line of about twenty dyes, 
including black, searlet, reds, blues, 
green, yellow, orange, violet, rose 
with a completment of dyes for 
shading, the dyer is usually able to 
duplicate any shade used in the pat- 
tern. 

In this connection, one. of the 
most important contributions to the 
literature of practical textile color- 
ing is the recent publication of the 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Inc., treating on the dyeing of car- 
pet yarn. This work shows a very 
complete series of thirty-six shades, 
representing twelve dyes, followed 
by type dyeing of eighteen addition- 
al dyes, giving the dyer of carpet 


and rug yarns, a wide range to 
choose from. In addition there is 


a most useful group of twenty-sev- 
en compound shades that in a most 
practical manner show the desir- 
able mixtures for producing mode 
tones and other effects. These dye- 
ings are all shown on actual pieces 
of carpet and woven fro myarn that 
was dyed in practice. Finally, a se- 
lection of thirty. colors is given on 
yarn, thus enabling the dyer to form 
some idea as to how his dyeings will 
appear before goin gto the loom, 

Carpet yarns may consist wholly 
of wool, or they may contain ad- 
mixtures of wool and hair as used 
for the cheaper grades. Where hair 
is used in the mixture, the choice 
of dyes should include those that 
are easily leveling, and are applied 
by means of sulphuric acid and 
Glauber’s salt. This is generally 
necessary because hair, being Tess 
easily penetrated than wool, is like- 
ly to be left only in a partially dyed 
condition. 

From the scourers, the yarn 
should be bleached or sulphured. It 
is almost impossible for the dyer to 
produce clear shades unless the ma- 
terial is as white or light colored 
as possible. After scouring, the 
rising should be so thorough that 
no traces of soap remain in the wool. 
While the rinsing may not be as 
perfect as for piece goods, it should 
be so well done that all soap is re- . 
moved. The chief reason for this is 
that any traces of soap remaining in 
the wool will be decomposed when 
the yarn enters the acid dye bath, 
causing a separation of the free fat- 
ty acid which adheres to the wool. 


When the carpet is made, if such 


fatty acid is in it, it will cause a 
softening of fibres and thus be re- 
sponsible for footprints, etc. In 
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other words, the wool in the yarn 
loses its elasticity. 

The first important treatment of 
carpet yarns is scouring. As a rule, 
the oils used in the picker house for 
this class of material are not of the 
same high quality as are usually 
employed for finer wools, and con- 
sequently their removal requires a 
somewhat more drastic treatment, 
Most carpet yarn scourers employ 
a strong soap solution § frequently 
fortified with soda to ensure the 
complete’ removal of the oils, but 
as often fail to wash or rinse the 
yarn afterwards, ds thoroughly as 
they should, the result being that 
re- 
main behind. Strong soap solutions 
of the kind mentioned are not abso- 
lutely detrimental, provided the 
temperature of scouring kept below 
120 deg. F., but with the presence 
of soda, the yarn is liable to become 
somewhat, harsh. | 

Only sufficient soap should be 
used in the yarn scours to effective- 
ly remove the oils at the indicated 
temperature and allowing proper 
time for the soap to do its work, 
conditions that require some ex- 
perience and exercise of judgment. 
The main object being to deliver a 
clean yarn to the dyer, free from 
oils, and soap, and without any in- 
jury to the wool. 

Level shades for ground colors 
are an absolute necessity, and for 
their production, slow dyeing should 
be resorted to. Any attempt to push 
the dyeing operation will only re- 
sult in uneyenness. The use of level 
dyeing dyes is recommended for the 
purpose, and the dperation carried 
out with from 4 to 6 per cent of 
oil of vitriol and 20 to 25 per cent 
Giauber’s salt. The dyestuffs may 
be previously dissolved and added 
to the bath, the temperature brought 
to about 175 deg. F., the yarn en- 
tered and afterwards raised to the 
boil and boiled to shade. For stand- 
ard colorings, the dyer may fix his 
formula, but even then, he will have 
to pass judgment on each batch. 
When dyeing in revolving yarn 
kettles, the dye solution is added 
directly to the batch as soon as the 
temperature rq@aches. 175 deg. F., 
after which it is raised to the boil, 
and boiled to shade. 

Oriental shades, nearly all flat 
colorings, possess a peculiar charm 
in carpets that is greatly enhanced 
by the lustre of the wool. These 


shades, as they exist in genuine ori- 


ental productions, are chiefly the re- 
sult of artistic and weaving skill, 
while the technique of the dyeing is 
secondary. 

Facts gathered from  vyarious 
sources, and confirmed by travelers 
from those regins where such car- 
pets are made, show that the dyer 
makes no effort to match his shades 
with any degree of accuracy. This 
accounts for the frequently noticed 
unevenness in. ground eolorings. 
Several large rugs of excellent ma- 
terial recently examined show dis- 
tinct differences in shades of de- 
sign elements that would otherwise 
be made absolutely uniform in a 
carpet of modern manufacture. 

The actual dyeing of carpet yarn 
is carried out in either the old fash- 
ioned open tubs, in rotating dyeing 
machines, or in machines that are 
constructed to give to the yarn the 
same motion that it has when dyed 
in open tubs. It must be said that 
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with ordinary good labor and care- 
ful supervision, the open tub method 
has never been excelled for the 
quality of the work turned out, but 
the improved types of machines 
have made possible a greater unil 
output of dyings of very high qual- 
ity. Foremrty, when the old open 
tubs were exclusively used, handling 
the yarn was a very laborous mat- 
ter; the worst feature: was the con- 
stant turning of the yarn on the 
sticks, and the occasional “lifting” 
toward the end of the dyeing, to per- 
mit the additions of whatever shad- 
ing colors were necessary. 


Star Cotton is Best 
Spinning Standpoint. 

Washington, D. C.—Pure-bred su- 
perior varieties of cetton are niore 
desirable from a spinning standpoint! 
tian cotton produced from com- 
mercial seed, which is usually a 
mixture of a number of var-eties 
containing hybrids of widely vary- 
ing characteristics, a series of spin- 
ning tests recently 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omies, Department of Agriculture, 
shows, 

The tests were made to determine 
the relative spinning value of cot- 
fon commercially thought to be of 
superior character with that of a 
number of pure strains of superior 
varieties of cotton. The varieties 
fested were Acala, Lone Star, Mexi- 
can Big Boll, Rowden and _ typical 
North Georgia, all having been 
grown under boll-weevil conditions 
in the south-eastern cotton States 
during the 1921 season. There was 


Lone From 


some -difference in the grade and 
length of staple of the varieties, but 


proper allowance for these condi- 
tions were made in drawing conclu- 
sions. All of the cottons were test- 
ed under identical mechanical con- 
ditions, 

The tests showed. that the yarns 
made from the pure bred varieties, 
Acala and Mexican Big Boll were 


strongest, the strength of these 
yarns being equal. Lone Star and 
Rowden yarns came second, these 
two bemg equal. The varns from: 
the typical North Georgia cotton, the 
product of commercial séed, was 


weakest. The yarns made from the 
different varieties were practically 
equal in evenness. 

Aranged in order of evenness and 
strength, Lone Star heads the list, 
Acala and typical North Georgia are 
second, Rowden third and Mexican 
Big Boll ast. -Detailed results of 


the test are contained in bulletin 
1148, entitled, “Comparative Spin- 


ning Tests of Superior Varieties of 
Cotton,” copies of which may be ob- 
tained free from the Department 
of Agriculture, 


Proposed Revival of Carpet Indus- . 


try in Greece. 


The question of imstaHing in 
Greece carpet looms which shall be 
operated by refugees is reported by 
C. E. Dickerson, clerk of the Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner in Athens, 
to be under discussion at the Min- 
istry of National Economy. The 


press is of the opinion that such a 
plan if put into effect would result 
in reviewing in Greece an industry 
which had flourished in Asia Minor, 
and provide work for many refu- 
gees in a trade in which they were 
trained. . 


conducted by 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Report: 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations’and facilitate the work of the 
‘authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT. CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
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Listen, Mr. Knitter! 


Why have we increased the capacity of our colored yarn 


department, making: 


Solid colors 
Oxfords 

Mock Twists 
Silvers 

Jaeger 

Mock Egyptian 
Heathers 


Because the trade demands it. Because the quality of 
our yarns is hardly anywhere equaled. Why? Because 
we have the right equipment—ball-bearing machinery; 
double roving on all numbers; slow carding; selected cot- 
ton and highly skilled operatives. 


Shipments are made as promised, regardless of fluctua- 
tions; this we emphasize. Ask your neighbor or your 
commission house, | 


Want to increase your knitting profits? Try our yarns 
Nos. 6s to 18s single, on cones and tubes. 


JENNINGS COTTON MILLS, Inc. 
Lumberton, N. C. 


= 
“= 
| 
\ 
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vote, there being five 
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hild. L ‘tome ok 


It is very evident that there has 
heen a considerable change of sen- 
timent at. Washington. since the re- 


cent hearing on the proposed Fed-" ' 


eral Child . Labor 
Amendment. 

At the meeting of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Gommittee on Tuesday a 
motion -to set. the matter aside 
entirely was lost by only one 
votes for set- 
ting it aside and six votes for fur- 
ther consideration. 

In spite of that vote the Commit- 
tee adjourned without taking any 
action and will not meet again until 
February 20th. 


Constitutional 


Congress will 
March 3rd it will be manifestly im- 
possiblé to pass {he amendment even 
through the Senate during this ses- 
sion and is net probable that the 
next Congress. will convene before 
December. The recent hearing be- 
fore the. sub-committee disclosed 
the fact that the Senators had an 
entirely wrong idea of the Child 
Labor Laws of the Southern States 
and believed that our laws were not 
enforced. 

The people of other sections have 
the same idea and we should during 
the period that will elapse before 
the next Congress meets in Decem- 
ber, get the true facts before the 
members of the new Congress and 
prominent men and women in every 
section. 

If we can counteract the mass of 
false statements. that have been 
made by the National Child Labor 
Committee and disclose the manipu- 
lation..of statistics by. the. Child 
Labor Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, the sensible people of this 
country will not favor tampering 
with the Constitution in order to 
carry out. the pet scheme of those 
who seek to sited our affairs. 


The Buy er ‘Atmosphere. 


Our good friend, the Textile 
World, stated several months ago 
that when cotton went above twenty 
cents it would check consumption 


January 


‘the Textile World the 


adjourn on 


but we call their attention to the 
fact that with 28 cent cotton the 
eonsumption was 610,000 
bales as against an average of 500,- 
000 bales when cotton was around 
ir below 20 cents. | 
We note in the last issue of of 
following 
statement: 

“Tt has been 20 years since the 
cotton belt. was. blessed with 
such low and widespread tem- 
peratures as prevailed during 
the first few days of the week, 
and if should prove more effec- 
tive in destroying hibernating 
weevils than any other known 
method, and if it were followed 
up throughout the cotton belt 
by a thorough burning of all cot- 
ton stalks and other field trash, 
the boll weevil menace would be 
reduced to a minimum. Even 
without the latter precaution it 
would not be surprising if large 
sections of the South were found 
to be almost completely rid of 
the: pest.” 


Temperatures in the South have 
not been unusually low and as 
much as we would like. to know that 
the boll weevil had been frozen to 
death, there is evidence that he has 
not been injured.as much as usual. 
The idea of the boll weevil disap- 
pearing entirely. from certain sec- 
tions is about as reasonable as to 
expect snow next July. 

Our friends are writing in the 
midst of a buying section and it is 
evident that they have absorbed too 
much of the buyers atmosphere. 

We wish they were right about 
the boll weevil but they were simply 
reflecting “buyer's. talk.” 


Record Consumption. 


The figures just issued show that 
the consumption of cotton by Amer- 


ican mills during January was 
610,000 bales which was. greater 


than any month on record except 
March, 1916, when it was 613,000. 

Consumption by American mills 
during this cotton year has been as 
follows: 


Thursday, 


CONTRASTS 


February 15, 1923 


(Daily News Record, 


February 9th.) (Journal of Commerce, 
February 9th.) 
“Southern spinners have not 
receded fromy their usual quota- 
tions. Mill prices are as high 
ly as far as the coarser num- if not higher than prices at 
hare’ avo concerned. ‘They are which selling factors will do bus- 

| ; iness. A number of Southern 
being quoted here between halt spinners were in the market up 
a cent and a cent cheaper up to yesterday interesting distri- 
to 16s, except for two-ply buters. It was learned that they 
carded warps, for which lower booked contracts al prices on a 

! | parity with those named and in 
prices are reported but have no! some instances at higher levels. 
yel been fully confirmed. “Some sales of carpet yarns 
were reported, as were also in- 
sulating yarns. The quantities 
involved extended between 50,- 
000 and 150,000, deliveries to be 


“Philadelphia, Feb, 9.—South- 
ern carded yarn ’vaiues appear 
to have softened again, especial- 


“As a general thing, 
are beginning again to have 
‘their . “day .in court.” . The 
spread between their price ideas 
and those of the majority of the made between March and June. 
spinners’ has increased. Loeal “A number of eotton yarn 
varn dealers now seem to be factors are sure inat a very ac- 
paying greater attention. to their live committing period ts ahead 
customers’ notions regarding and likely to arrive within two 
yarn values than to the asking weeks, barring a calamity. The 
prices of spinners. assumption is based on some- 
thing more than a hazardous 
guess. The distributer is. aware 
of the consumers’ normal needs. 
He also knows fairly intimately 
how well requirements have 
been covered. 

“On this basis spinners and 


buyers 


“A buyer was in the market 
for 50,000 pounds of this number 
last week: He was quoted 65 
cents, that being the spinners’ 
figure. He was willing to give: 
63 cents. He found a dealer 
who let him have 25,000 pounds. 

ha x" lial ds distributers feel that no price re- 
at 63 cents. The buyer has now 
ductions are possible. It is read- 
set 61 cents as the maximum for 
com | - ily admitted that stock lots and 
the other 25,000. pounds. The 

consumer resales are given the 
spinners still quote 65. cents, 

present market the semblance 
with some exceptions, but at | 

of unsteadiness. The slight shad- 
the moment the trend seems to 
ing of prices for small lots would 

pass unnoted if normal activ- 
ity developed in the market. 

“Here and there some larger 
sized offerings are noted at less 
than customary prices. In one 
or two instances such quantities 
run up to 25,000 pounds. The 
usual thing is for such-yarns to 
be sluggish items and therefore 
less desirable.” 


“Combed peeler and mercer- 
ized yarns are being depressed 
by occasional sales at remark- 
ably low prices. The Southern 
spinners are quoting 70 to 72 
cents for 30s-2 combed peeler 
skeins, for example, but there 
have been sales reported here 
lately at as low as 65 cents.’’. 


We are reprinting above extracts from the yarn market reports of the 
February 9th issues of the Daily News Record and the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 

It will be noted that there is quite a contrast between the reports and 
it is evident to any fair minded man that with the yarn market reporter 
of the Daily News Record the “wish is father of the thought.” 

It would be interesting to know how many hours he spent on Feb- 
ruary 8th at the office of yarn speculators. 

The Daily News Record is an excellent market paper and is reliable 
and accurate in every depactinent except its Philadelphia varn market 
which we do not hesitate to brand as unreliable and habitually in- 
accurate, 


1922-23 1921-22 ports during the remaining six 
September ....... 495,344 484,647 In other words we have consumed 
533,950 194,745 and exported 6,575,000 bales during 
November ........ 577,001 526,610 six months and have only 6,000,000, 
December .....+«. 527,945 211,800 including the holdings of farmers. 
610,375 526,592 and speculators, to run us for the 
next seven months. 
3,2 72,579 3,011,457 The figures that we have publish- 


In our statistics issued February ed from time to time refer only to 
ist, we estimated the January con- the supply of American cotton in 
sumption at 550,000, whereas, it the United States while those re- 
turns oul to have. been 610,000 and centiy published by the Department 
we estimated the exports al 3,200,000 of Commerce refer to American cot- 
whereas they proved to be 3,303,900 ton in all countries of the world and 

Exports and consumption during if should be taken into consideration 


the first six months were therefore that the foreign mills ean never be 

6,575,000 bales which leaves almost. without a large reserve of American 

exactly 6,000,000 bales from which to cotton either at their plants or in 
consumption and ex- transit, 


supply the 


N 
— 
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D. D. Golden has been appointed 


weaving overseer at the 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Avondale 


J. F. Armstrong has been promot- 
ed to assistant superintendent of 
the Efird Mills No, 4 and 5, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 


N. F. Thompson has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent af 
the Efird Mills No. 4 and 2, Albe- 
marle, N. 


R. J. Brown, formerly of William- 
ston, S. G., has accepted a position 
as night overseer weaving at the 
Lockhart Mills, Lo¢khart, 8. C. 


C. H. Hardy has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Social Circle 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga., to 
become overseer carding at Puion- 
eer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 


W. P. Parsons has been elected 
president of the Wade Manufactur- 
ing Company, a new concern which 
will build a mill. at Wadesboro, 


W. Henry Liles has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the newly .or- 
ganized Wade Mfg. Co., at Wades- 
boro, ‘N. 


George Albert Draper. 


A biographical sketch of George 
Albert Draper, whose death occur- 
red February 7, as noted, is given 
below: 

George Albert Draper, son of 
George and Hannah M. Thwing 
Draper, was born in Hopedale, No- 
vember 4, 1855, died at 
House, Masachusetts General Hos- 
pital, February 7, 1923. He mar- 
ried November 6, 1890, Jessie Pres- 
ton, daughter of Gen. William and 
Margaret Preston, of Lexington, Ky. 

He was educated in the local 
schools, the Allen School of New- 
ton, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

On leaying school he entered the 
office of George Draper & Son, a 
co-partnership comprising his fath- 
er and -oldest brother; he was made 
a member of the firm in 1877, and 
the title of the firm changed to 
George Draper & Sons. 

He was treasurer of the Hope- 
dale Machine Company and Hope- 
dale Machine Screw Company at the 
time of the Consolidation of the 


various manufacturing interests in 
Hopedale ‘in December 1896, and 
was at that time elected treasurer 
He was 


of the Draper Company. 


Phillips. 
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chosen Treasurer of the Draper Cor- 


poration when it succeeded the 
Draper Company in 1916. 

‘He was the head of the financial 
and manufacturing departments of 
Draper Company and Draper UCor- 
poration from his election in 1896 
up to the time of his death. In the 
development and introduction of 
the Northrop Loom, Mr. George A. 
Draper was an important factor; 
and to his vision, business ability 
and persistence is due much of the 
progress im the art of weaving dur- 
ing the past thirty years. 

Mr. Draper, at the time of his 
death, was treasurer of, Draper Cor- 
poration; treasurer of Northrop 


Loom Company; President of Graf-_ 


fon & Upton Railroad Company, 
President, Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Y.: Director of the First National 
Bank, of Boston; Director .of Man- 
ville Company, Providence, R. 
Director of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, 8S. C.; and Direetor of Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, C. 

He was a member and ex-Presi- 


dent of the Home Market Club of 
Boston. 

Mr. Draper leaves two children, 
Major Wickliffe Preston Draper, 
and Mrs. Helen Draper Taft. | 

His wife, Mrs. Jessie Preston — 
Draper, died February 11, 1917. 


The funeral services were held at 
the Unitarian Church in Hopedale 
on Saturday afternoon,’ February 10, 
at 3 o'clock; following a brief ser- 


~vyiee at the house in Boston. 


The works of the Draper Corpor- 
ation were closed on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 10th, the day of the funeral, 


and the employes were eredited 
their usual. pay. 
Mr. Draper made his home in 


Hopedale and was much interested 
in the tewn and its people. | 
The Unitarian Church, which 
was dedicated in 1898, was given to 
the Unitarian Parish, of whch they 
were members, by George A. and 
Governor Eben §$. Draper, as a me- 
morial to their father and mother— 
George and Hannah B. Draper. 
About two years ago with view of 
providing accommodations for va- 
rious Hopedale activities, Mr. George 
A. Draper arranged for the incor- 
poration of The Hopedale Commun- 
ily House, Ine. and furnished the 
funds for a Community building and 
its. equipment, and an additional 


fund, the interest. of which will fur-. 


nish an annual income. The Com- 
munity House will be completed 
ready for occupancy within a few 
months. | 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:-——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. V. S. A. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Bleachers! 
(Selling Points No. 41) 


TO Cut or not to cut 
that is the question. 

Price cutting iS not needed 
if your goods are better. 

By Solozone—processing them 
they have a white that is 
permanent, without weakening, 


of greater softness and elasticity. 
The question is answered: | 
Don’t cut! 


Ask us how. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 
and Spools 
True-running 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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INTEREST | 


N. C.—The Granite 
mill, now well 
toward completion, is said to be the 
largest of kind in the country. 
The building is 230 by 350 feet. 
Forty new dwelling houses for oper- 


Granite Falls, 


Falls Cordage Co.'s 


its 


atives will be built adjoining the 
mill. 
Huntsville, rs The Wellman 


Cotton Mill Company, which is oper- 
ated by. Huntsville capital, was 
awarded a contract for the ereetion 
of ten new cottages in the mill dis- 
trict at Athens. The new houses 
will be homes for additional opera- 
tors employed by the plant, which 
is now being operated night and day. 
Additional machinery is to be ‘in- 
stalled in the mill at an early date: 


Kershaw, S. C.—The Kershaw Col- 
ton Mills. are building some new 
houses for their operatives. These 
new houses are of the popular bun- 
galow type with all modern conven- 
iences and will be quite an addition 


to the mill village. .The firm of 
Havnesworth & Lawton, Florence, 
Ss. ¢. have the contract for these 
houses. 

"The Kershaw Mills are running 
full day and 

Huntsville, Ala—The Lowe Man- 
ufacturing Company is. preparing 


for the ereetion of about 20 addition- 
al cottages in the Lowe mill village 
for the housing of additional oper- 
ates and is also preparing for the 
erection of three warehouses for 
eotton and manufactured goods, ac- 
cording to J. H. MeGregor, general 
agent. The contemplated improve- 
ments at the mill and in the village 
will eost about $40,000, it is esti- 
mated. 


Gastonia, N. C—A contract for a 
large addition to the Loray plant of 
the Jenekes Company, which will 
provide 100,000 square feet of floor 
space, has been awarded, if was 
announced from Pawtucket. 

Work will be started immediately. 
This is the third addition the Jenek- 


es Company has ordered at its 
Southern plant in the past 42 
months, and it is intended to com- 


plete the plant, making if one of 
the largest mills under one roof in 


the South with a capacity of 140,- 
000 spindles and employing about 2,- 
persons. 

Both spinning and weaving ma- 
chines will be installed. 

The Aberthaw Construction Com- 
pany has the building contract. 
Roberts. and. Company, .of..Atlanta, 
are the architect-engineers. 


Pine Security & 
(Gxuaranty Corporation of Muskogee, 
Okla. is interested in financing a 
cotton mill to be located somewhere 
in Arkansas, according to a letter 
received from that company by the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

“It would be our plan to erect a 
mill costing in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000, a portion of the securities 
which we would sell locally,” says 
the letter. “We have connections in 
the East as well as in Europe which 


we have reason to believe would 
absorb a block of the securities of 
a cotton mill Arkansas. 


in 


Mocvesville, N. G—The stockhold- 
ers of. the Mooresville Cotton Mills 
in special session amended the char- 
ter, authorizing the inereasing of 


the capitalization. They also in- 
struct. the board of directors to 
add to the plant whenever they in 
their judgment deemed it wise to 
do so. The Mooresville mills has 
proved one of the best investments 
of cotton mill stock in the South, 
and when this concern begins to 
expand it will mean a great deal 
more for the community in the way 
of increased ade rolls. 


Rockingham, N. €.—The contract 
for the construction of 35 homes 
for employes was yesterday let by 
the Hannah Pickett Mills to the 
Minter Homes Company of Green- 
ville, S. C. Work will begin in the 
near future and will be completed 
as rapidly as possible. 

During the past few months the 


In the 
bus.mess 
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McCauslan dQ uality 
Sheet Metal Constr u ction 


Complete Slasher Hood and Fan 
Exhaust Systems, Dust 
Exhaust Systems, Con- 

veyor Piping, Ventila- 
tors, Skylights, Chain 


and Gear Casings. 


Ask us for Booklet ““B”’ 
J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO., Charlotte, 


HESSLEIN 


93 WORTH STREET 


Selling Agents 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


-making the announcement. 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

Genera! Desi lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

* Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Minter Homes Company has secur- 
ed a number of large contracts: for 
the erection of houses in various 
cotton mill villages. The quality of 
Greenville-made houses the 
manner in which they are made as 
well as the ease with which they 
may be put up have been factors in 
bringing the contracts to that firm. 


Wadesboro, N. C.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Wade 


Manufacturing Company, the new 
cotton corporation recently organ- 
ized and incorporated here, W, P. 


Parsons was elected president, T. 
Coxe, vice president, and W. Henry 
Liles, secretary and treasurer. The 
new officials are all prominent and 
successful business men of this city, 
having been closely with business 
interests here for many years, and 
their selection insures the success 
of the newest and most ambitious 
enterprise upon which the city has 
vet entered. 

The capital stock of the new com- 
pany has been increased within the 
past few days from $500,000 to 
$750,000 and may be increased even 
more. 

The new company will most sai. 
ably purchase three or four, hun- 
dred acres of land adjoining and in- 


cluding the new mill site, as. this 
mill is regarded as being only the 
first ling of a possible chain of 


mills to be erected here within the 
next few years. 

A building committee has been 
appointed and engineers will be in- 
viled to consult with reference to ~ 
plans and specifications for the new 
plant at an early date. 


Rome, Ga.—Improvements and ex- 
tensions of the Berryton cotton mills 
and the Rome Hosiery Mills at a 
total cost of $150,000 immediately 


“were announced by John M. Berry, 


president of the two companies. 
Mr. 
the past 
mills have 


In 
Berry 

eight 
turned 


said that 
months the two 
out the highest output of cotton 
yarn and hosiery in their history. 
He said that the prospects for busi- 
ness from now until September are 
of the brightest hue. 

The Berryton Mills 
cotton yarn for the 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, which are 
owned by the same interests. 

The improvments at the Berryton 
Mills will consist of the addition of 
3,000 spindles on floor. space that 
was constructed more than a year 
ago. The extension at the Home 
Hosiery Mill will consist of a 60x100 
foot two-story annex to the mill and 
construction of a 40x40 foot bright 
office building equipped with vaults 


during 


manufacture 
Rome and 


Manufacturers of 
Spools.of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 

Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 
Bobbins 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte, N. €. 
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and all modern office equipment. 
The force of workers at the hosiery 
mill will be increased from 100 to 
125 hands. 


Calhoun Falls, S. C.—Additions to 
the equipment of the Calhoun mill 
at Calhoun Falls is probably the 
largest textile development now un- 
der way in the state, according to 
information obtained from J. P. 
Gossett, president of the Calhoun 
mill. | 

The charter of these. mills has 
recently been inereased from $600,- 
000 to $1,000,000 while the paid in 
capital of the mills has been in 
creased from $600,000 to $900,000. 

The equipment is being increased 
correspondingly, the number of 
spindles being increased from  25,- 
000 to 40,000. The number of looms 
in the mill is being increased from 
600 to 1,000. A weave shed 154 feet 
and eight inches by 131 feet is also 
being erected to care for addition- 
al looms. The new weave room will 
be strictly modern in every way and 
will contain:a saw-tooth roof, which 
is now a part of the make-up of the 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’ 


anurFACTURED ay 


HAMPION CHEMICAL ¢ 
4 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 5. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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majority of modern building of this 
type. 

This mill is operated by electric 
power but the current is generated 
within the plant. A new steam 
plant is being installed to furnish 
the current for the plant. 

Present plants call for the com- 


‘pletion of the work by June 1. At 


that time the number of employes 
will be increased from 350 to 500. 
Homes are being erected to care for 
the additional workmen and their 
families. The plant will be operated 
both night and day, manufacturing 
wide print cloths. 


Receiver For Couch Cotton Mills. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Petitions filed in the 
Federal District Court on Saturday 
against the Couch Cotton Mills, a 
Delaware corporation, owning cot- 
ton mills in various Southern cities, 
with principal offices in} Atlanta, 
revive a case which has been much 
in the financial limelight during the 
past few years. 

A petition requesting that a re- 
ceiver in equity be appointed for 
the Couch Cotton Mills, of which G, 
A. Burts is president, was filed by 
the Central Bank & Trust Corpora- 
tion of Atlanta. The petition was 
granted by Judge Samuel H. Sibley, 
and W. W. Banks and Shepard Bry- 
an were appointed as receivers in 
equity. They were directed to file 
bonds of $25,000 each within 10 days. 

Immediately after the petition in 
equity was granted, involuntary 
bankruptey proceedings were filed 
against the Couch Cotton Mills by 
Little, Powell, Smith and Goldstein, 
attorneys representing the 
Supply Co. Grinnell Co. and the 
Seabrook Coal Company, as creditors 
of the cotton mill company. 

Qn May 14, 1921, a petition of 
involuntary bankruptey’ was _ filed 
against the Couch Cotton Mills, Inc., 
by the Southern Textile Machinery 
Co., Claud Ramseur and E. H. Graves 


was appointed receivers for the cot- 


ton mill company, and was later 
succeeded by J. K. Ottley as reeciv- 
er. A jury trial was demanded, and 
on September 6, 1921, an order was 
issued decreeing the mills. solvent 


Fulton, 


and dismissing the petition for ad- 
judication. ‘The final report of the 
receiver was filed in January, 1922. 
During November, 1921, the Couch 
Cotton Mills were authorized to is- 
sue separate series of notes, A, B 
and C. Series A were not to exceed 
$300,000, Series B not to exceed 
$190,000 and Series U not to exceed 
the amount necessary to settle with 
ereditors of the company at par, 
The petition in equity filed by the 
Central Bank and Trust Corporation 
on Saturday set forth that the 
amount of oulstanding bonds against 


the Couch Cotton Mills at this time 


3re as follows: Series A, $223,725.82; 
Series B, $86,677.72; Series CU, $563,- 
374.42, 
Couch Bros. Not Connected. 

Gouch Bros. & Manufacturing Uo., 
of Eastpoint, request that it be noted 
that the court proceedings do not 
in any way affect them, as they are 
an entirely different concern. 


Says N. C. Mill Taxes Higher. 


Columbia, C.— North Carolina 
cotton mills pay in state income 
laxes more than two cents per 
spindle more than South Carolina 
mills, and almost double the amount 
mills in this state pay on each $100 


of common capital stock invested, 


according to a statement obtained 
from W. G. Querry, chairman of the 
state tax commission, who has de- 
termined these facts by a long and 
exhaustive investigation made by 
him and his commission in co-oper- 
ation with the revenue commission- 
er of North Carolina, 

For 1921, the income tax paid per 
spindie by South Carolina mills is 
given in a table drawn by the tax 
commission as .08903. The South 
Carolina rate paid per spindle is 
given as 06512, a difference of 
slightly more than two cents a 


spindle in favor of South Carolina. 


For the same year, the amount 
paid by North Carolina mills on 
each $100. of common capital stock 
invested is .006189, while the Soutlr 
Carolina amount paid is given as 
only .003296. 3 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 4 
AND TOECANE, NC i 
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The records of the commissioner 
of internal revenue for North Caro- 
lina,” Mr. Querry said, “show that 
for the year 1921. calendar and fis- 
cal, cotton mills paid state income 
taxes of $476,551.20. 

“The records of the South Caro- 
lina tax commission show that for 
the year 1921 cotton mills paid state 
income taxes in the amount of 
$332,293.16." 

The tables show par value of paid- 
in capital common stock in North 
Carolina as $76,994.071 and the par 
value of stock of South Carolina 
mills as $100,776.390. 

In his investigation, which he has 
just eoneluded and of which this 
statement is the result, Mr. Querry 
and his commissioners visited the 
office of the, North Carolina revenue 


commissioner and. obtained their 
statistics in regard to that state 


from. official reeords there. 


Eco Washing Powder 
BEST for CLEANING 
FLOORS 
Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 


£ ke 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Passenger Schedules 


Effective January 28, 1923 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Daily Except as Shown 
Lv. 7:30 A. M.—Raleigh and inter- 
mediate points. Connecting for Bel- 


haven, Norfolk and intermediate 
points. 
For tickets, Pullman reservations 


and information addres sor apply to 
J. K. POWELL, DTA 
P. A. JENKINS, CTA 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Company® method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appliied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL &QUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS FINISHING 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay. 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. aera “ 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS -—a 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materlais used in thelr manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. Pestudbiss Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. D. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, S. Cc Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, aa P. D. JOHNSON Ga., Ala. and Tena. Agent. Atianta Ga, 


PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


LARGEST LINE BUILT Il! USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Depth ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 
¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


+ extile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old to be 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


DAVID BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Faollities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Sollocited Catalog on 
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British Textile Trade Shows Great 
Improvement in 1922. 


‘Ernest L. Tutt, Textile Division of 
Commerce.) 

(Great Britain’s imports of raw 
cotton were 22.4 per cent and its ex- 
ports of cotton piece goods and 
cotton yarns respectively 44.1 per 
cent and 31 per cent larger than in 
1921, but despite this marked im- 
provement the year’s trade was be- 
low the pre-war level.) 

If a large inerease in imports of 
raw cotton and even greater gains 
in exports of cotton yarns and piece 
goods over the previous year can be 
accepted as a good eriterion, then 
the British textile industry made 
gratifying strides toward recovery 
during 1922, though it is still much 
below pre-war activity. During the 


year ending December 31, 1922, 
Great Britain imported 1,940,125 
bales of American raw. cotton, or 


14 per cent more than the 1,675,737 
bales taken in 1921, but 42.4 per 
cent under the 1913 total takings of 
American. During the same period 
total imports of all kinds of raw 
cotton were 2,995,795. bales, a 221 
per cent increase over 1921 and a 
34.1 per cent decrease from the to- 
Lal imports of 1913. 

Imports of eotton linters 
2,195,100 pounds in. 1922, 
084.500 pounds for the previous 
vear; and imports of unmanufac- 
fured cotton waste amounted to 56.,- 
185,800. pounds’ in 1922,- compared 
with 29,946,200 pounds in 1921. 

Exports of cotton piece goods 
gained even more than imports “of 
raw cotton, the total being 44.1 per 
cent larger than the 1921 shipments. 
Here again, however, pre-war quan- 
‘itites were not attained. 


totaled 
against 


Althought exports of cotton varn’ 


during 1922 do not show so large 
increase over the previous year 
do piece goods, the rise being 
per cent, the total is not so far 


low pre-war shipments, 


an 
as 
33 
he- 
In pereent- 
age, 1922 is only 4 per cent behind 
1913, and the proportion of yarn 
exports to piece goods exports was 
much higher during the past two 
vears than in 1913. 
Some striking advances occurred 
in exports of yarns to individual 
eountries, among them increases to 
Germany from 5,811,000 pounds in 
1920 to 14,862,300 pounds in 1921 and 
35,387,500 pounds in. 1922; to the 
Netherlands, from 39,234,100 pounds 


in 1921 to 61,763,700 in 1922: to” 
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China, from 2,654,300 pounds in 1920 


to 3,467,400 pounds the following 
vear and 6,042,800 in 1922; and to 
Bombay, from 10,850,000 in 1920 to 
{8,383,900 in 1921 and 21,226,900 last 
year, 

The facets brought out here indi- 
cate great improvement in the tex- 
tile industry in Great Britain. Other 
signs of improvement are a larger 
pereentage of spindles active and 
a lower unemployment roll as well 
as increased mill consumption of 
cotton. Indications are that 3,100,- 
000 bales of eotton of all kinds may 
he consumed by Great Britain dur- 
ing the current cotton season up to 
next July 31 compared with a total 
consumption of 2,948,000 bales for 
the 1921-22 season. 


Announcing 


the consolidation 


of the | 
National Fibre & 
Insulation Co. | 


The Keystone Fibre 

 Co.andthe Ameri- 

can Vulvanized 
Fibre Co. 


In order that we may unify 
our efforts to better serve 
our customers and through | 
them the public—we have | 


| eonsolidated and in the | 
| future will be known > 
| 
| 


NATIONAL VUL-| 
CANIZED FIBRE 
CO. 


of Wilmington, Del. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. 


Swanson & McKean Sts. 
Philadelphia 


Southern Representative 
L. W. Kearns, P. O. Box 2032, Atlanta, Ga. 


Soluble Castor Oil 
(Turkey Red Oil) 


Guaranteed to be made from only pure Castor Oil, ’ 
free from adulteration with other oils. 

We also give you a guarantee of total Fatty Matter 
content and accompany shipments with laboratory cer- 
tificate if desired. | 


New York Boston 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


Beamer and Dresser 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
siasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS 


cations, 
rosin or other cheap fillers. 


Established 1857 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
Get our prices. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. | 


They will surprise you. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
| ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 

FABRIC BEAMS 

All Stee | BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 

NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


PatentsPending 
Flat Loom Beam Head 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C | 
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STINKING 
WING SPECIALISTS 


Mardi Gras 


NEW ORLEANS 
Feb. 8-13, 1923 


MOBILE 
Feb. 11-13, 1923 


PENSACOLA 
Feb. 10-13, 1923 


Southern Railway System 


Announces 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP FARES: 


New Orleans—Tickets on sale Feb. 6-13 melusive. 
Mobile—Tickets on sale Feb. 9-13 inelusive. 
Pensacola—Tickets on sale Feb. 8-13 inclusive. 

Final limit of all tickets Feb. 20th, 1923. 

If presented prior to Feb, 20th, tickets may be extended 
until Mareh 7th, 1923, by paying fee of $1.00. 


FINE FAST THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


Pullman sleeping cars, observation ears, club cars, din- 
ing cars and coaches. 
For further information and details eall on nearest 
agent. 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger. Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The question of providing part- 
time schools in the textile industry 
has received increasing during the 
past few years and a great deal of 
experimental work has been done 
aloen this line. Very successful re- 
sults have been obtained af the 
Rocky Mount Cotton Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., at a part time school 
conducted by the mill teacher. 

Superintendent H. L. Holden, of 
this mill, in writing to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of this 
State, gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the work done there and 
because the work is so important, 
this letter is reproduced below with 
a view of giving first hand informa- 


“tion to other mills that are interest- 


ed in the parttime sehool idea. Mr, 
Holden’s letter follows: 
“Complying with your request for 


our views and opinions of the “Part- 


time” classes and a general idea of 
the work we have done and are 
doing: | 

“We inaugurated the movement 
as you know here amongst our girls 
last vear with Miss Dora Beck in 
charge of the work. While she 
could not and did not give all her 


time to this particular line, she did 


give it a special place on her pro- 
gram, and obtained most excellent 
results.’ The time given to its was 
two hours a day, two days a week. 
The subjects taught ‘embraced 
reading, writing, arithmetic and 
spelling, home economies, hygiene 
and the essential elements of do- 
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Part Time Mill Schools 


mestic art. We made no attempt 
to elaborate or to reach out into the 
higher branches of any of these 
sciences, but confined ourselves to 
the simplest phase of each, teach- 
ing those things that have to do with 
everyday life of the girls. They 
are taught personal hygiene, the se- 
lection and preparation of food, how 
to imdentify and determine the 
value and quality of. material or 
goods, how to sew, how to conduct 
themselves agreeably and effectively 
or good manners as applied to the 
home and when abroad, and _ to 
gracefully meet and perform the 
small as well as the larger duties 
of life. 

“Miss Beck had a class of twelve 
girls last year. watched these 
girls closely to determine as far as 
possible the actual value of the 
work. I find a notable difference in 
{hem—their general bearing and 
department has changed to an ex- 
tent that convinces me that they 
have been benefitted to a marked 
degree and that it is of a lasting 
nature. I regard these classes as of 
{l:» utmost value to the girls, the 
community and the mill. My per- 
sonal view of the work of this kind 
is. and always has been, that the 
only difference between the girls of 
thé mill and other girls it one of 
educat:on and refinement, and de- 
spite their. handicapped enyiron- 
ment and everything else, they can 
acquire culture, education. and re- 
finement through a proper course 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


PURE 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 


Winter Excursion Rates 


To 


FLORIDA POINTS 
| and 
HAVANA CUBA 
Tickets on sale October Ist, 1922, to April 30th, 1923, 
with final limit to June 15th, 1923. 

Important Winter schedules effective November 
12th, 1922, with through sleeping car lines to Florida’s 
Kast and West Coast Resorts. 

For further information, Pullman reservations, etc., 
eall on nearest Ticket Agent or address 


E. W. LONG, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Size 


‘“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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MACRODI 
Ost “av 2007 


Head an important feature of this 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon 
strated that ft ts 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 


spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode tIsiand 
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of instruction and training. I con- 
sider the part-time class a step to- Wanted 


ENWOLESs 
TELTON 
WOVEN 


RtG 0. 8S. PAT. OF4 


‘ATEMTED 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


[IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
| VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY. Inc 
GREENVILLE. C. 


ward that end. In the development Position as overseer weaving ENDLESS WOVEN 
of work of this kind it is essential } by young man with family; 22 rd x 
to keep in mind the object taught, | years in mill and 14 years exper- 
fo be reached or gained, and the Jience in weaving and_ slashing. (CA FR [) BAN DS 
physical, mental, moral and econo- 4 0, 0. Tisdale, Gaffney, S. C., No. 8. 
mic development of the girls in the 
mill. All, or nearly all ,efforts of i . 
the past have been toward getting 
them out of the mill: hence it has | Improved Dobby Chain ; w Combs equipped with 
been wasted and fruitless. We must No Splice x Tilton Bands are op- 
realize once and for all time that P 
these great textile institutions are No Stretch erating for months 
a part and a very important. part | 
of! our civilization, and that the Dobby Cord No Hooks without adjustment. 
workers in these mills and factories: Lords | 
are an important part of our citizen- 
ship, and the duty of the state is mama , ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. 10., Tilton, New Hampshire 
which will enable them to find hap- | | . Sou. Rep. O. L. J » Box » Charlotte, N. ©. | 
piness and prosperity and content- Rice _Dobby Chain Co. ee 
ment as mill workers. This can be Millbury, Mass. ss | . 
‘done by the correct instruction and Send Us Your Order To-day 
of the girls. | 
“I do not disregard. or minimize 
{he importance of the bovs, but do | 7 
claim our first consideration should Pp A TE N 2 ~ 
he given the girls, for if they are to 
remain in the mills their capacity : 
| for better living and for the sae frade Marks and Copyrights 
ment of life should be increased. Difficult and rejected cases 
True happiness is a state of mind, ane 
and depends largely on the culti- | *Pecially solicited. No misleading 
vation and development of our nducements made to secure : 
yowers or senses. It is possible to | i . 7 
bein fo our mill girls the very bes! business. Over thirty years ac- Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
methods and practices and systems | five practice. Experienced, per 7 oa ‘a | 
of living through these part-time M I] 1) R I} 
classes, provided, of the eta 1¢ rawing O 


right kind of teachers are put in Write for terms. Address 
charge of the work. GGE 
“We have so far confined or pea reg Foes gy Over the ieather system before placing orders for new 
| suite $34 N. U. Washington, D. C. machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
or relive ‘is petwee! 4 an ) 
of ame. that batter have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied | 
to-start on smell scale and successfully to the following carding room machinery: 
intensively. As we get more into if 


and gain more experience we prob- | No reputation in business | 


ably will inerease the number of | can be built more securely | Railways Es Detaching Roll for Cormbers 
and ade | ime than a reputation built on | Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
products. | | Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 
will be done vigorously all over the | Pa exactly wae ss | Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 
State. If so, we confidently predict § Special Purpose Alkalies | 
believe work aad wen WYANDOTTE TEXTILE | 
worth expense. | WYANDOTTE | GUARANTEED 
CONCENTRATED ASH | 
ee | WYANDOTTE KIER — For Prices and Circular Write to 


Cape Ostrich Feather Market Dull. BOILING SPECIAL 


baranees are designed to assist you || Lae Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Municipal sales.of ostrich feathers in establishing. 


al Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Softer fee] more even | INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
Hope, amounted to 24,497 pounds in TT | 

ports, compared with 31.948 pounds Ing rignter coiors, an 


in October. The average price per quality appearance are fac- | 
pound was also less than that for tors of their economical 
October. Prices ruling at the last work. 

November auction may be obtained 
from the Textile Division, Bureau “Wyandotte” 
of Foreign and Domestic Gommeree, 
Washington. 


Oporto Mills Manufacturing Shawls. 


~ ACCOUNTS of Southern Textile Millssolicited. 


Mills in the Oporto district of 
Portugal are now manufacturing the 
heavy woolen shawls worn by work- 
ing Women, according to a report | 


Shippers’ Trade Acceptances Especially Invited *® 


to the C Department | | 

Consul S. H. Wiley. ‘These shawls | Bank of Ch arleston | | 
were originally made by hand 


Ask your supply man. | | 


throughout the country districts, igi NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION | 


but later cheap machine-made The J. B. Ford Co., Sole | CHARLESTON, §. C. 

made shawls imitating the hand- lich. , 
Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | SOU OVER . 1 000.00 

made article were imported from y it RES E $10,000,000 


Austria and Germany. | | 


ia 
‘ 
@ 
| 
| 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 


‘ROBINSON BAGGETT, Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. |. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We Try to Represent the Best Shippers in the Cotton Belt | 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
. Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. ° Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPP! STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. é 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 543 


S. B. WILSON & COMPANY 
COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. : 
WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Locat and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


COTTON 


ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 


Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


A.N. MEANS 


GOOD, SPINNING — SMALL WASTE - 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


‘Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. Phone 5117 


Thursday, February 15, 1923 


Cotton Notes 


Textile Prosperity at Roubaix- 
Tourcoing. 


The year 1922 registers a period 
of marked prosperity in the local 
textile industry, public conditioning 
of wool, cotton, and other textiles 
reaching total of 39,996 metric 
tons at Roubaix, an increase of 124 
per cent over 1921 figures. Pre-war 


figures amounted to about 50,000 


metric tons. Combed wool contri- 
buted in large measure to this in- 
crease, having registered 30,075 me- 


trie tons in 1922 against 13,725 me- 


tric tons in 1921. ‘Total conditionings 
af ‘Tourcoing were 55,406 metric 
tons in 1922, compared with 30,306 
metric tons in 1921, combed wool 
representing 35,196 metric tons in 
1922 and only 19,332 metric tons in 
1921, Consul Paul Chapin Squire, 
Lille, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Stocks of Cotton Running Low. 

Washington, D. C.—World stocks 
of cotton, including that produced 
in America, will have been depleted 
to an “abnormally low total” by next 


August if the present rate of con- 


sumption continues, according to a 
summary of world production and 


| consumption made publie by the 


commerce department, 


The indicated carry-over August 
1, 1923, will amount to 2,775,000 bales 
of American, and 6,621,000 bales of 
all kinds of cotton, including Amer- 
ican, the report says, whereas, the 
carry-over last August was 5,123,000 
bales of American and 9,530,000 bales 
of all kinds. 

This season's production of 9,694,- 
000 of American and 17,664,000 bales 
of al kinds of cotton, with the carry- 
over of last August, the report stat- 
ed, gave a total supply for 1922,23 
of 411,087,000 bales of American cot- 
ton, and 27,200,000 bales of all kinds. 

Consumption for 1922-23 was esti- 
mated at 12,312,000 bales of Amer- 
ican and 20,579,000 bales of all kinds 
of cotton, reducing the stocks of 
American cotton more than 6,500,000 
bales, and of all kinds more than 
8,000,000 bales within two years. 

Citing that world production had 
declined while consumption remain- 
ed about normal despite a decline of 
about 30 per cent in Europe, the re- 
port revealed that in 1908-09, world 
production was 20,604,000 bales and 
world consumption 20,289,000 bales, 
while in 1922-23 world production 
was 17,664,000 bales and wortd con- 
sumption 20,579,000 bales, with Eu- 
ropean consumption only 7,623,000 
bales, 

A compilation giying cotton pro- 
duction by eountries showed that 
1922-23 production was as follows: 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postal L. D. 


-“WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
| RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


| 
| 
| 
— 
> 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday. 


1923 


British India, 3,750,000 bales. 


February 15, 


Egypt, 1,500,000 bales. 

Brazil, 545,000 bales. 

_ And all other countries, except the 
United States, 855.000 bales. 

Cotton consumptioh for 1922-23 
by countries was estimated as fol- 
lows: 

United States, 6,400,000 bales. 

United Kingdom, 3,100,000 bales. 

Other European countries, 4,523,- 
000 bales, 

British India, 1,950,000 bales. 

Japan, 2,500,000 bales. 

Other countries, 2,106,000 bales. 


The Week's Cotton Trade. 


Fluetuatlions in 


prices for. both 
spot cotton and future. contracts 
were less violent during the week 


ending February 9, with final ‘prices 
36 points up for spots and 18 points 
up for March future ¢ontraects on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 
Southern spot markets were report- 
ed firm with spot sales slightly in 
excess of those for the previous 
week. The elosing price: for mid- 
diing in 10 of the spot markets was 
28.15 Cents per pound compared with 
27.69 cents on February. 

Exports for the week were under 
the figures for last week, amounting 
to 73,296 bales compared with 81,385 

bales for the corresponding period 
last vear, 

Reports. from dry goods centers 
indicate some falling off in inquiries 
but with prices well sustained at 
the advance. 3 

Certificated stock at New-York on 
February. 9 was 56,505 bales, and at 
New Orleans, 22,916 bales. Total 
stocks all kinds at New York, 71,67’ 
bales, and at New Orleans, 199,974 
bales. 


24.55 cents. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


New York future contracts closed 
February 9: March 27.82 cents, May 
28.14 cents, July 27.53 cents, October 
25.29 cents, December 25.04 cents. 
New Orleans closed: March 28.15 
cents; May 27.90 cents, July 27.43 
cents. October 24.85 cents, December 
New Orleans spot cotton 
28.50 cents per pound. 


Cotton movement from August 1 
lo February 9: 
1923 192? 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts .... 4,998,129: 3,954,574 
Interior receipts. 6,282,690 5,427,432 
Interior stoeks .. 1.089.756 1.4: 50.778 


Northern spinners’ 
Southern spinners’ 
World visible sup- 
ply. of American 
cotton 


546.006 


2,431,787 


3,204,338 4,115,033 


i stroke, for Draper. No. 2 spindle. 


For Sale. 


“350 Section Beams, 26° head, 
(quartered barrel, standard size, 
only a few ever been used, price 
S12 50 each. 

Large lot of 3x4% wood spools, 
standard bore, in excellent shape 
at a close price, 

100,000 new warp bobbins, 7%” 


Can mail sample and quote price 
if interested, 
Also a large lot of Dixon Ad- 


justable Saddles for long and 
short staple cotton. 
Address: Textile Machinery 


Exchange, P. 
lotte.. N; 


©: Box 1355. Char- 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


B. T. Lowe 


Established 1894 


L. G, DOUGHTY & COMPANY 
DOMESTIC—COTTON MERCHANTS—EXPORT 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

North Georgia Cotton a Specialty 
Cable Address “LYNDOUGH,” Augusta 


Thos. Barrett, Jr. 


Washigton, Ga. Elberton, Ga. 


A. H. JARECKY & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 
NORTH GEORGIA INCH TO INCH AND ONE-SIXTEENTH 


Toccoa, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 


North Georgia Cotton 


O’DOWD & LYETH 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Low Grades 

Codes—Shepperson 78 and 81 


Long Staples 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers——-COT TON——_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBU RGER, 
W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W.H. WILLEY, 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Vice-President 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
| Memphis, Tennessee 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 


New Orleans, La. 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speciaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner. Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices 


Greenwood, Miss. Belzonia, Miss. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarrsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 
Specialty 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 
Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address ‘“‘Rodchurch”’ 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 

Cotton 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff 


E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & CO. 


Delta Staples and Benders 


CLARKSDALE. MISS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


STAPLE 
we 
| 
| 
| 
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Let lis Quote You : ‘ 


see 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


T. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Full 1°° to commercial 1 1-8" 
only at wide premiums and shortly 

It will be worth the while 
wiil do to supplement this shortage. 

We suggest the purchase 1 3-16”’ 
are still plentiful and very cheap. 


cottons are 
may be unattainab’‘e. 


of mills using these 


cottons by those who can use them, 


extreme_y scarce, can be now had 
lengths to consider what they 


for they 


COKER COTTON 
Hartsville, S. C. 


s. B. JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998. 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 


WILLIAMSON, 


INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 


Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


191, East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Posta! Phone 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, 8. C. Sumter, 
Bell and Postal Phone 


s. Cc. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, S. C. 


P. H. JOHNSON R. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 
COTTON 


Monroe, N. C. 


lrarket on the 37 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON | 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. CO. 


Thursday, 


February 15, 1923 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods 
markets were moderately active 
during the week. <A fairly large 


trade in.the gray goods division was 
evident. While there was a good 
demand for finished goods and there 
was a further advance in prices. 
Bleached goods were marked up a 
half cent. There was a good call for 
canton flannels and heavy domes- 
tics for fall. Some cotton blanket 
lines were sold up and withdrawn 
Fall dress ginghams were offered a! 
value and large orders were placed 
for some of the best known lines. 

The demand for wash fabrics has 
shown considerable improvement, 
with crepes and ratines as the fav- 
orites. The demand from the man- 
ufacturing trades has slowed up. to 
some extent. 

An Improving business is report- 
ed hy jobbing houses. Retail buy- 
img during the week was verv good, 
Mills on heavy cotton are enjoying 
a good business and prices on these 
goods are firmer, with a rising tend- 
enev noted. 

The print cloth division was more 
active as the week closed anid some 
large sales were made to the con- 


verting trades. This buying was 
simulated after one large printer 


“withdrew its lines and reports were 


circulated ‘that 
were to foltow. 

There was some business done on 
38 4-2 inch 64x60s aft 10 15-16 cents 
and in 68x72s at 11 15-16 cents. but 
at the close the even. prices of lic 
and 42e held for all spots or nearby 
offerings: Some wide oddd were 
sold in medium constructions be- 
sides those noted, bul there was not 
much business here. in narrow 
cloths. 

Sheetings were very quiet all over 
the market, although prices were 
quoted as very firm. For 
7-8 cents is now asked. Export in- 
quiries have fizzled out. Some small 
inquiries were reported on bag 
cloths. There was some business 
done on sateens and twills, but. gen- 
erally in small quantities: 

On combed goods spots of 40-inch 


other withdrawals 


88x80, 8.50 vard. sold at 16 cents: 
spots af 40inch, 96x92, 7.50 vard. 
sold at 48 cents: spots of 40-inch. 
96x100, 7.00 vard, sold at 19 cents. 
For 28-inch, 96x40, 5.00 yard, 
combed two-ply and single poplin. 


20) cents was paid on The 


%-ineh of this ecoen- 


struchion Has been eonsidered. al 

25 1-2. cents. 

-OMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dveing 
Machine Co. 


4.708, 


Bethayres, Pa. 


In the silk and cotton market an- 
ticipations are extending into Oc- 
tober. The fabrics booked in such 


contracts include canton, tussah, 
crape and shirting mixtures. The . 
more distant positions will bring 


goods into the market during a pe- 
riod. when they perforce must be 
earried over into spring. As re- 
gards crepes buying, factors there- 
fore feel their vogue as certain to 


eontinue into another year. 
Numbered duck sales have been 
of moderate extent with discounts 


varying between 30 and 5 and 35 and 


5 off. The wanted weights are Nos. 
8 to 12. During the week Govern- 


ment offerings have tempered buy- 
ing interest, but only to-the extent 
of presenting buyers with such 
widths and constructions as entail 
wastage. 

Print cloths: 28-inch, 64x64’s, 8 1-2 
cents: 64x60's, 8 1-4 cents: 38 1-2 
inch 64x64’s, 11 3-8 cents: standard 
Southern brown sheetings, 16 1-2 
cents: tickings, 30 cents, denims, 24 
cents: prints. 14 cents; staple ging- 
hams, 19 cents: dress ginghams, 2 
i-2 cents and 24 cents. 

Textile Mills Fnd Ready Market for 
Their Goods. 
*Riehmond, Va.—Textile mills in 
the fifth district are enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity and are finding 
ready markets for their output’ as 
far ahead as they eare to obligate 
(themselves, according to the month- 
ly review of general business and 
agricultural conditions prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. “Early in January,” Says 
the review, “letters were received 
from a number of cotton mill execu- 
lives, and without exception they 
wrote that present business is good 
and that.prospects for 1923 appea 
fo be excellent. A number of mills 
are preparing to enlarge their plants 
and have increased capital stock. 
There appears to be a growing con- 


viction throught the country”. says 
the reporl, “that the South is. the 


logical place for textile manufactur- 
ing, and. there is much talk of ad- 
d tional mills loeatine in this seec- 
fion. 

“(reneral business was so. good 
during Deecmber that it may be 
said to have met and even to have 
exceeded all reasonable expectations 
and hopes,” the bank states. “The 
ehief dark spof is in South Carolina. 
where ravages of the boll weevil 
have cul the eotton erop to less 
than half the State's usual produe- 
tion” Bank deposils showed a sub- 
stantial gain over December, 1924, 
according to the review, and there’ 
Was al appreciable decrease in bus- 
ness failures. Exeept in the cotton 
growimne section of South Carolina. 
there is practically no unemploy- 
ment in the district. 


AGHINCIBS: 
Charlotte, N. C 


— 


Ga.: 
Wilson, N. C.; 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, 
Nerfolk, Va.: Dallas, Texas: Tealy. 


Ga.; Savannah, Ga.: Tocc Ga.; 


| 
| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, P 


a.—While sales 
were not unusually large in the 
yarn market last week, prices were 
very firm with an advancing tend- 
ency noted on most lines. The spin- 
ners maintain a very bullish atti- 
fude and are as. firm on future 
prices as on spots. Mills are well 
sold up and it is believed that sales 
would have been much larger if 
more satisfactory deliveries could 
be obtained. The knitting trades 
bought fairly well during the week. 
Dress goods manufacturers are hes- 
itating at the moment until they 
can get a more definite idea as to 
what prices they can get for. their 
goods: | 

There is still a considerable va- 
riation in cotton opinion, some 
dealers insisting that present prices 
are due more to speculation than 
to actual demand while other deal- 
ers and mills generally believe that 
the advance is based solely on de- 
mand and that the statistical posi- 
tion of cotton. 

earded cones on 
cents for 


large lot of 
the basis of 44 
10s was reported during 
the week. Fairly large sales of 
single combed peeler cones were 
made to the hosiery trade, prices 
reported being 56 cents for 44s and 
o8 cents for 18s. The demand. for 
two-ply mercerized yarn for the 
hosiery trade has improved and 
these shows some signs of advanc- 
ing prices. There is a good demand 
for splicing and plaited yarns of 
the better grades, especially for 
prompt shipment. 

Mills making light underwear 
were in the market last week for 
increasing quantities of yarns, and 
the demand for. heavyweight yarns 
continues good. 

Some mills report they are sold. up 
for ten weeks. One firm announces 
25 per cents more sales in pounds 
in January than in any other Janu- 
ary since 1914. ‘These sales were 
made to knitters and weavers in all 
parts to the country. It is assert- 
ed this is due to a big consumer de- 
mand in all kinds of merchandise. 
The strength of the market is in- 
dicated in that these sales went into 
actual consumption, “The cotton 
varn market is in a healthier con- 
dition today than at any time since 
the war,’ says a representative of 
this firm. 

There is noted an increased call 
for 16's 2-ply skeins, warps and 
tubes. The demand is greater than 
the mills making this count’ can pro- 
duce at this time. This yarn is 
wanted for plushes, webbing, car- 


pets, and dress goods. 

Prices on yarns were quoted in. this 
market as follows: 
Southern Two- Skelins. 

Ss 45 a45% 
Tl 

‘Southern Two- Ply Warps. 


“The 


40s ali 


Southern Frame ‘Spun. “Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Yarn. 


10s @ 
12s 
L4s 
16s 
LSs 
22s 
24s 50 add 
6s 
. 
40s 66 ab7 


Southern Single Skeins. 

16s 48 A. 

50. adl 
268s 60 abl 
65. ai. 
Southern Single Warps. 

10s a46 
12s _46 a47 
14s 48 
l6s 49 abd 
20s .adZ 
26s 56. 
30s . 260 
40s 69 
Southern Two- Ply ‘Combed Peeler Skeins 
and Warps. 

Ss to 16s 66. a67 
24s 
40s | 85> a&7 
_1 00a1l O07 
SOs I 25al 35 
Southern Combed Peeler Yarn i ‘Cones. 
10s a 
67a 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Declares 
Dividend of 4 Per Cent. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Officers 
directors were reelected at at the 
annual meetings of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thateher Co., and a four per 
cent dividend for the last six months 
of 1922 was declared on common 
stock. New by-laws were adopted 
al the meeting. 

The stockholders met in the Ham- 
ilton Club at which time the same 
board of directors was reelected. 
The directors then held a meeting af 
which time the old officers were re- 
elected, which are as follows: A. G. 
Thatcher, President; J. S. Verlenden, 
first vice president: G. H. Miller, sec- 
ond vice president; R. C. Thatcher, 
general. manager; A. H. Thatcher 
secretarv; H, S. Thateher, treasurer; 
Peter ONeill, superintendent... of 
Standard plant; R. P. Clark, superin- 
tendent Thatcher plant: and G. P. 
Haslam, agent Coosa plant, Pied- 
mont, Ala. 

President Thatcher and First Vice 
President Verlenden are of Phila- 
delphia, while all other officers, ex- 
cepting Mr. Haslam, reside here. 
company reported good busi- 
the plants operating at full 


and 


ness. 
time. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. rican Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia. Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
Mii.LLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Selling agents 


Specializing in Cotton Fabrics. 


250 West 57th Street 226 Wert Adams Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis - Baltimore 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING anv KNITTING 


We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Providence Charlotte 


& 
| 
| 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUPAC TURING. CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING O:L ANTISTAIN 
Kier Roil Assistant bes 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 

For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.7099! 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


SOL THERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, February 8, 1923 


Want Department 


Wanted. Overhauling. 

Wanted: To do your overhaul- 
ing on spinning twisting. 
Two first-class men by day or on 
Address Overhauler, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


One first class used Barber- 
Colman Standard ‘I'ving-In Ma- 
chine. State in letter how long 
in use and best cash price de- 
livered Clinton, S. G.. Clinton Cot- 


lon Mills. 


Ring Traveler Specialists’ 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. lI. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


— For Sale. 
Card Grinder Wanted. 

A good experienced card grind- Two thousand spindle yarn 
er {fo grind 12 Masen eards and mill located in Piedmont section 
look after Picker room. Good and running full time on profit- 


Wages fo the right man, but un- able basis. Owner must devote 
less vou know vour business as time to other interest: Address 
a grinder do not apply. Address Bus siness, eare Textile Bulletin. 


G,. P. Hartsoz, Supt.. Shaw Cotton 


Mills. Weldon, N. 


Wanted. 
Joon Fixers. Two or three Standard Loom 
? Fixers for night or day. Good 
Want two Draper Loom fixers, poy. Good. town with'n | fifty 


day or night. Apply Fixer, care miles of Charlotte, N. €. Address 
South Textile Bulletin. No, 50, Care Bulletin. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials sig 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Chassis 
than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston ~ 


FILTER PRESS AND EQUIPMENT 


We have on hand one 24” square center feed, open delivery, 36 
chamber Filter Press made by T. Shriver & Company, Harrison, N. J.: 
also all the necessary mixing kettles, storage tanks, triplex pump, filter 
cloths and motor for operating press. 

All of this equipment has never been assembled and consequently 
is perfectly new. It was purchased for the dyeing of certain fabrics 
we are not making and for this reason the equipment was never in- 
stalled. 


We will make price attractive. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS, 
| Stonewall, Clarke Co., Miss. 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


S>mple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ 


One-Twenty wo Hudson Street, New YorrR City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


CARD 


Twister Spooler 
Bands | 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope a 


YOUNG 


OD 


N 
D 
S 


| 
| 


Thursday, February 8, 1923 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to th: 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


MPLOYMEN’ | 


During the three months’ membersht)) 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver of long experience 
who understands construction on wide 


variety of both white and colored goods, 
Good references. Address. No. 3757. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 


Now employed, but wish larger job. 
Have had 20 years experience in ma- 
chine and mil! shops, familiar with 
both steam and electric drive. Best of 


references as to 


character and ability. 
Address No, 3758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, Am 


practical carder, comber and spinner. 
Thoroughly understand combed hosiery 
and warp yarns. Finished on tubes or 
skeins. Capable of handling superin- 


tendents job. 
ing character, 
Address No. 


Best of references show- 
ability and experiences. 


3759. 


WANT position as weaver or second hand 
in large room. Prefer white work. Am 
practical man and have long experience 


in good mills. Good manager of help, 
good habits. Excellent references. No 
3760. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, o1 
would take carding and spinning. Now 
with mill on chambrays. My experi- 
ence covers long ter mof years, both as 
second hand and overseer. lExcelient 
references. Address No. 8777. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Good man of long ex- 
perience, Can come on short notice. 
Good references. Address No. 8761. 


WANT position as carder in large room 
I ean furnish references from a number 


of the best mill men in. the South, 
showing an excellent record in. every 
respect. Address No, 3762. 

WANT position as supt. or weaver. 


Have had 12 years experience as over- 
seer weaving, 4 years as superintendent. 
Prefer mill in Charlotte territory. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3765. 


WANT position in mill office... Experi- 
enced bookkeeper, office manager and 
all around mill office man. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3766. 


WANT position as superintendent otf 
weaving mill, North Carolina. preferred. 
Have had 10 years experience as over- 
seer on present job. Fully capable ol 
handling large mil. Best of references 


from leading mill officials. Address 
No. 3767. 

WANT position as superintendent ol 
small ‘yarn mill, overseer spinning or 


master mechanic. Long experience in 
all departments of mill and am practi- 


eal and efficient man. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No, 3765. 
WANT position as master mechanic 


Long experience in boiler and machine 


rooms, expert on both steam and elec- 
tric drive. Excellent references. Ad-. 
dress 3769. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills; on wide variety of fabrics. 
Hard worker, good manager of help 
and can give fine references. Address 
No, 3778. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Have had 25 years as such. 16 
vears in one mill as overseer. Can give 
excellent references from present em- 
ployers. Address No; 3771 


WANT position as mechanic or electric: 


ian or would take assistant’s place 
where there is good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences from superintendent and chief 
engineer where now employed. Address 
No. 3778. 

WANT position as carder or. spinner 


Long experience, also graduate of 1. C 
S eourse. Best of references. Address 
No. 3774. 


WANT position as carder. Now holding 


carder’s place in 30,000 spindle mill 
Am 42 years old, strictly sober, good 


manager of help and can get good pro- 
duction. Experienced on all numbers 
from 4s to 30s also on waste yarns 
Excellent references. Address No. 3776 


WANT position as carder, spinner, ot 
overseer spooling, winding, warping. 
Can furnish excellent references’ to 
show ability, experience and character. 
Address No, 3778 


Otto. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 12 


years as overseer spinning, spoo:ing, 
warping and twisting. Now employed 
as carder, and am giving satisfaction, 


but wish larger place. 
course. hxcelient 
dress No. 3779. 


Graduate I. C, 
references. Ad- 


FIRST CLASS ROLLER coverer wants 
to change. Married, middie aged, best 
ot reterences. Address No. 378090. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 


overseer Weaving, white or colored 
owrk, plain and tancy weaves. Excel- 
lent weaver, good manager 


3 of help. 
Fine No. 3782. 


references. Address 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Many years experience in both 
departments and am thoroughly trained 
and practical man, Best of references. 
Address No, 3502. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take second hand in large room. 
Now employed as. overseer. Satisfac- 


WANT position as superintendent. First 
c.ass man, 36 years in mill, held last 
job as superintendent in large mill for 
® years. Have been overseer for 15 
years, superintendent for 5. Experi- 
enced. carder, spinner and weaver. Can 
handle any kind of mill on white goods, 
Address No, 3785. 


WANT position as supt. on colored, or 
plain or tancy goods, or assistant supt. 
in large mill. Would consider place as 
overseer Weaving at room with more 
than 1,000 looms. 20. years in weaving, 
excellent references. Address No. 3787. 

WANT position as Overseer spinning. On 


present job for 4 years. Long experi- 
ence, Age 338, married, have family of 
mill help. Fine. references. Address 
No: 3788; 


WANT position as shipping clerk or gen- 
eral office man in good mill. Experi- 
enced shipping clerk, pay roll and gen- 
eral office man. Have spent 10 years in 
mill. Age 26, settled and sober. Excel- 
lent references, Address No. 3789. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Ex- 
cellent record over long term of years, 
first class. references. Address No. 


vi 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand in large room. Experi- 
enced on many lines of goods, practical 
man, good worker and of good habits, 
References, Address No. 3791. 


or 
references 
Address 


WANT position as overseer carding, 
spinning, or both, Best of 
show character and ability. 
No. 3792. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, aoe 
42, 12 years as overseer, experienced on 
plain twilis and ducks. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3793. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
giving satisfaction, but wish to change. 
Excellent references to show experience 
and ability. Address No. 3794 


WANT position 
weave mill. 
first class 
character 
37 9D. 


as superintendent. of 
Long experience and am 
man. References to show 
and ability. Address No. 


tory references as to past record. Ad- 
dress No. 3803. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take assistant’s place. Want 


mill on colored work, experienced on all 
kinds of colored goods, age 39, married 
and can give good references. Address 
No, 3804. 
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larger place. Good references. Address 


No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and électric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 
WANT position as superintendent. or 
traveling salesman. Experienced mil! 


man: and can give excellent references. 
Address No, 3827. 


WANT position as overseer. weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
ean furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. | 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. 8.’ grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No, 3506. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No. 
3807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 


WANT position as overseer carding of 
spenning. Have had 8 years as overseer 
age 35, married and can give good ref- 
erences, Address No. 3795. 


WAN'T position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
earder and spinner. Can furnish ref- 
erences to show an excelient past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3796. 

WANT position as supt. Now employed 
in large weave mill and giving satisfac- 
tion, but wish to change for good rea- 


son. Best of references. Address No. 
2707 


WANT position as supt. of small yarn 
mill, or carder on large mill. Have 
been supt. for 9 years and always gave 
satisfaction. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3798. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Am 
practical man whose experience has 
‘been long and varied and can get qual- 
ity and quantity production. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No, 3799. 


WANT position as superintendent, weave 


mill on colored goods preferred. Have 
long record of successful service. Can 
take stock in good mill. Highest class 
references. Address No. 3800. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man with long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. Can furnish exce!l- 
lent references showing character and 
ability. Address No. 3801. 


37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 35058. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 


ord. Address No. 3809. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been. overseer 


and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 


cost. Address No. 3810. 
WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man, Long experience, 


fine references. Address No. 


$811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex-— 


perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now empioyed as 


superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and electric 
drive. References. Address No. 3313- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on. 


Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No, 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish belt- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 

WANT position as superintendent 0! 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality) 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 

WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No, 3515. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in.every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


as superintendent or 

yarn or cloth mill in the 
Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position 
manager of 
Carolinas. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
he'p. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter: long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
earder or spinner. Now employed 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and 
giving entire satisfaction, but 


or 
as 
am 
want 


A NT 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some: of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 


tory references to any miil needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position. as. master mechanie. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 


fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 
WANT position as overseer carding or 
Spinning, or superintendent, Practica] 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 


of references. Address No. 3821. 


W ANT position as superintendent of varn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with «nese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


3832. 


VW ANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making varns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 

308 hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 

Am Siving satisfaction but have good 

“eason for making change. Best of ref- 

erences. Address 3833. 


position ‘as superintendent 


or 
Overseer Carding. Long experience as 
both and can get £00d production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with 


mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. . 


WANT position as overseer -of 
(;00d worker 
ber of 
ences 


No. 


carding. 
of long experience in num- 
mills. First class refer- 
show. past record. Address 


good 
to 


" 
3835, 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references 
Address No. 3836. | 


or 


WANT position as Superintendent. or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am. high class man 
.in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. 


Address _ No. 

WANT position. as overseer wéaving. 
Practical y 


veaver who can get big pro- 
at the right. cost. Fine refer- 
Address No. 8838. 


duction 


ences 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 

fixer to overseer weaving and was proa- 

moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family. re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 

Can give excellent list of references. 

Address No, 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent. prefer 

South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 


mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 


ence. Best of references. Address No 
3849 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
emp'oyed as such, but want better job. 
Good weaver as well as superintendent 
and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent. carder 
or spinner. Now emploved as superin- 
tendent. Long exnertence as both over- 
seer and superintendert and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charnliey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link- Belt 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co, 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 
BANKS 
Bank of Charleston 
Charleston Co. 
Charleston Trust Co, 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS (All Stee!) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt co. 
Wood's, T ons 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- ~g bag any. 
Wood's, ons 
BLEACHING 
Arabol Mfg. 
Atlantic Dyeetutt Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Klipstein 
National Aniline a Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde| Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 


Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 


BELT LACING 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LIN 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELTING CEMENT— 


Grant Leather Corporation. 

Lupton’s, Dav ons 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED sSTEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 
David Brown Co. | 
Lowel! Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wits Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 


Atlanta rus o. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS-- 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor Iron Co. 

BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor Iron Works 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

CARD BANDS 
Arthur S. Brown Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES . 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
L.ink-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machirie C 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Cos. 
CONE BELTS 
' Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CUOLERS (AIR)— 
See _Humiditying Apparatus. 
COTTON 
Hambley. & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Whlikins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howile. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8B. S. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabo! Co 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & Se. A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


DROP WIRES 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Aills-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electiic Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING 

See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mil! Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ad (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— : 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR ,CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 


FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
GEARING, SILEN  FLEXIBLE— 
Link: Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. & N. Co. 
Swan & Finch Co 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Sup ty Co. 
HARNESS TWIN 
Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 


ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 


KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Heniphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. ‘ 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


LOOM DROP WIRES 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee: Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
3 Oil and Supply Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
& Finch Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL* CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightin~ 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon oe Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. 
Textile Mill Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
MOTORS— 
Roy, B. &., & Sons Co. 
oILs— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
U. S. Oil Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atlantic Paint and oe Works, Inc. 
Carolina Ge 
E. |. du Pont de emours & Co., Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Si 
PERBORATE sODA~— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co, 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
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PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeny 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS—’ 
Link-Beilt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roler Bearing Co. 

_Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co 

F REPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co, 

RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Lowell Shops. 

. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

PRESSES 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

. $Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 
ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
‘Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
‘ Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Belt Company. 

ood’s, T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American Vi''canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 

Whitin Mach. .ae Works. 

Saco-Lowe\l Ships. 
SADDLES~ 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 

SANITARY EQUI! NT— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
~ Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charlies R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley sae Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

E. F. Drew & Co. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 


SPROCKETS, SILEN 


SKEWERS— 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §S., Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L, Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemica! reece Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemical! Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, ~ Co. 

SOLOZON 
Roessler Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corvoration. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

SPOOLERS— 

WINNING TAPE— 

John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 

SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
— Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 

SODA ASH— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

- Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANKS— 

G. Woolford Wood hg Mfg.. Co. 
Southern Engineerin 

TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGs— 
John B. Young. 

American Textile Banding Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY S&S ECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel,’ Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEE 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRU S (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Molstening Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 


‘SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISGHES— 
Atiantic Pai..t and Varnish Works, Inc. 
WARP TYIING MACHINERY— 
Barber-C°lIman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY-— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE 
Economy Baler 
WATER INTAKE “ScREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Sosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co 


WATER WHEELS— 

Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WIiINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Millis. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Linking Warpers Linkers 


and Splitters Warp Coilers 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Balling Warpers Balling Attachments - 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


AMERICAN 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


105 Kinney Bldg 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Carolina Soluble 
Pineole Disinfectant 


run through humidifying systems 
keeps down Flu. 


We sell the best. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Adans, H. Co., West 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Allen, ‘Chua. Charieston, C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Aliis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

' American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arno.d Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. 1, 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atiasta Brush Co., 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mase 


Atlanta, Ga. 
88 Ames Building, 


Charleston, 


Bank of Charleston, 8S. C. 


Arthur S. Brown, Tilton, N. 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville 


Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, lhl 


Baitimore Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atjantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw-Robe Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C 
Brinton, H., Co., 
Brown-St. Onge Co., 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. 
delphia, Pa, 
H. W. Butterworth and 
delphia, Pa. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 


Greens- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Hagert St., Phila- 


Sons Co., Phila- 


Charleston Trust Co., Charleston, 5. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 5S. 
Coc = Mac hine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Pawtucket, 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Coll Bros. Machine Co., 
R. 
Cooper & Griffin, 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Maas. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Davidson, 225 N., 


Joseph Ls. Second St., 


Philadelphia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
3 


ll KE. Fifth St.,. Charlotte, 
“Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dronsfield's Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
ton, Del. 


Wilming- 
Economy Baler Co., ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
Emmons. Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Florsheim, 2.25 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co. Providence, 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. ‘H. 


Corporation, 


Leather Kingspert 
Tenn. 

Graton and Knight Mie. .Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
Grinnell Co., Providenee, FB. 1. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Line sinton, N. C. 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C 
Hart Products Corp., 44 E. 52nd St., 
York. 


Hawiey'’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hesslein & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
York. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. IL. 

Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, S. C. 


Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Iii. 

York. 
F. Jones & Co., 
Johnson & Howie, 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Monroe, N. C. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
international Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
Tork. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 
, 428 Broadway; New 
Co., 
New York. 
Boston, 
Boston, 


Mass. 
Philadel- 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 
or k. 

Lesser- 


Lawrence & 
Lockwood, Greene & 
Lowell Shuttle Co., 
Link-Belt Company, 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David, 


Cotton Charlotte, 
Lane & Co., 
Company, 
Co., 
Lowell, 
Nicetown, 


Mass. 
Mass. 


N. 
Sons., ‘Philadelphia. 
—M— 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., 
Marston Co., John P., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mauney Steel Co., 
Merrow Machine ‘Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
247 Atiantic Ave., 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 12 9 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Wool- 
worth Bidg., New. York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., it haca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
National Lead Co.; New York. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
Reed Co., High Point, N. C. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


New York. 


way, 
P—. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- - 


tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., 'N. 


Faulson, Linkroum ‘& Co., 52 Leonard St:, 


New York. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls, R. 1] 


R. I.. Warp Paw- 
tucket, R. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Mass. 


Equipment Co., 


Ridle ‘y Watts and Co., 44 Leonard S8t.. 
New York. ' 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N, C. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco- Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
5S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
seott, Charniey and Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, 
Seydel Chemica! Co. Jersey City, 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville 
Shambow Shuttie Woonsocket, 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. aA 


Southern Railway, Charlotte, N.C. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
Ville, 8S. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 

Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co A. E., Decatur, Ill, 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
R. P.. Sweeny, Gree nville, S.C. 
Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., 
York. 


New 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Chariotte, N. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, NW, C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co,, Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y 


Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 N, Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 
City, N..d: 
57 Eddy St., 


U.. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Providence. R. 1. 
O11] Co., Providence, R. -1. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, i. a 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


Wood Tank Mfg. Co., 710 
Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia,’ Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son; Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H 
‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia, 


Woolford, G., 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, 
John B. Young, 
&. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 
IMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C, Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Ve. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send. your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special point hardened. lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


: 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


804 <7 A Building 1121 Candler Bldg. 
FREDERICK JACKSON WINTHROP S. W 


—Agents— 


Established 1815 


Hoffman & Inc. 


R. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘Service’? Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Suan 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Why d Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based #n the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing aud the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive. 
| ~The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


‘Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baitimore Pittsburgh 
Boston . Louls 
New York San Francisco 


“MORSE” Is the guarantee always behind our : 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


your Ship to come in 
Unless Yow ve Sent One Out 


Men talk about ‘‘when my ship comes in’”’ without 
reflecting that ships come in only when they have been 
sent out, 

The plain truth is that after ships have been launched 
they searcely ever return unless precautions have been 
taken aaginst leaks. 

States Grates will prevent your factory from sinking 
from fuel leakage by a saving of 20% of the coal con- 
sumed, and will also increase the steaming efficiency of 
your boilers 50% at a very low cost of upkeep. 

Stop your fuel leaks by installing States Grates at 
once—they will pay for themselves in from 30 to 60 
days. 


Eureka Iron Works, Inc. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


No Use Looking for 


Direct Basic 


Sulphur} Dyes 


Chrome Acid 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 


Unirep CyemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office. Chariotte, NLC. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. _ Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide g9oods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. \J. He. MAYES 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J 
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STUDY BELT SURFACES 


The ability of a belt to transmit pow 
er is directly proportional to its pulley 
contact. 


Therefore, this russet belt cannot 
transmit more than 78% as much 
power as SLIP-NOT. 


SLIP-NOT belting will transmit from 
20 to 40% more h.p. under the same 
conditions than ordinary leather 
belting, with less slip and stretch. 


Ask us more about SLIP-NOT belt- 
ing. We will be glad to send you our 
booklet upon request. 


ORDINARY RUSSET BELTING 
AFTER 30 DAYS’. USE. 
This RUSSET belt has but 78% 
pulley contact at the end of 30 
days, running over a smooth flat 

pulley. 


GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


(Stock in Spartanburg, S. C.) 


SLIP-NOT BELTINGS 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This SLIP-NOT belt has almost 
100% pulley contact after the 
same test AND IT HAD THAT 

FROM THE FIRST DAY. 
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